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Communism and the Intellectual 


Editor’s Note: It is one of the grim paradoxes of our times 
that while intellectuals are perennially the principal targets and 
victims of communism, they are also often its first converts 
and disciples. Recent years have seen the publication of many 
articles and books by intellectuals who had become attracted 
to the utopian myth of communism only to learn, through 
harsh, personal experience, that the myth is but an ugly lie. 
The stories vary, of course, but the pattern remains the same: 
enthusiasm and faith, followed by shock, followed by re-evalua- 
tion, and ending in renunciation. In this issue we present articles 
by three intellectuals who had found and then lost their faith. 
Czeslaw Milosz, one of Poland’s finest poets and translators, first 
collaborated with the new regime, served as Cultural Attaché 
in Washington and Paris, and then, no longer able to lead a 
double life, fled to the West. On May 15, 1951 in Paris, he 
made a moving speech before the Congress for Freedom of 
Culture and of the Friends of Liberty. Below is an extract from 
his address, part of which was first published in The Reporter 
magazine (New York) on January 22, 1952. 

The second articles has a different and more tragic history. 
The testament of one of the leading leftist Czech writers, Franti- 
sek Halas, it was smuggled out of Paris after his death in 


October, 1949. Halas served the Czech communist regime as 


director-general of Orbis, the state publishing house, and as 
Chairman of the Czech Writer’s Union. As ardent a humani- 
tarian as he was a leftist, he could not endorse the increasingly 
ruthless policies of the regime, and in his own offices acted with 
leniency and fairness toward the non-communist writers and 
literati with whom he came into contact. The Communists 
left him in office in order to capitalize on his prestige as a poet 
and writer, and at his death provided him with an elaborate 
funeral. Soon afterward, however, spokesmen of the party and 
of the regime, led by Ladislav Stoll, Rector of the College of 
Political and Social Science in Prague, criticized him for “spiritual 
decay” and “inexcusable weakness.” His statement below is a 
poignant testimonial to his disillusionment. 

The case of the author of the third article differs considerably 
from those of the Polish and Czech intellectuals. An American, 
thirty-eight years of age, and author of such well-known novels 
as What Makes Sammy Run and The Disenchanted, Budd Schul- 
berg was not faced with the necessity of leading a double life: 
after a brief and abortive participation in the American com- 
munist movement, he resumed his activity as a free writer in a 
free society. His article is reprinted from The Saturday Review of 
Literature, New York, August 30, 1952. 


The Intellectual 1n a People’s: Democracy 


By Czeslaw Milosz 


Y experience in Poland was that of all the intellec- 

tuals of Warsaw, Prague, or Budapest. That is 
why I feel that I must speak in the most precise terms. 
Few indeed are the writers of central and eastern Europe 
who are able to speak freely. 


Some time ago I came to the conclusion that a man’s 
life has no meaning unless he is willing to face death. 
Only when I accepted the risk of death did I feel free. 
I know that in the people’s demoeracies the poet whose 
poems are inspired by the light and fragrance of the 
soil of his country must pay that price if he wants to 
break his shackles. We must not condemn those who 
are unwilling to pay that price. That they could no 
longer write in their own tongue, that their books 
would be thrown out of the libraries, and that their 
names would be uttered as the names of traitors is a 
thought too monstrous for them to accept. 


The Intellectual and the New Faith 


\ , J HAT is the intellectual in the people’s democra- 
cies really like? He knows perfectly well that 
his country has become a province of the empire and 


that every sphere of life in his country must conform to 
the distant center. To give an example, theoretical 
articles on music, before being published in Poland, are 
sent to Moscow, where their orthodoxy is passed upon 
by the Presidium of the Composer’s Union. The in- 
tellectual in the people’s democracies has a very poor 
opinion of the Soviet Union, and he could tell western- 
ers things they would not believe. He considers the 
obligation to write enthusiastic articles on life, litera- 
ture, and art in the Soviet Union particularly distaste- 
ful. His attitude toward the western Communists may 
be described as one of boundless contempt. He regards 
them as liars or sentimental fools. This does not mean 
that the intellectual of the people’s democracies is in- 
capable of embracing the new faith with enthusiasm 
and even of joining the party. In analyzing the psy- 
chology of this intellectual, I shall try to enumerate 
some of the main arguments that he uses to persuade 


himself. 


1. Historical necessity. The Red Army’s march to 
Berlin greatly impressed the population of central and 
eastern Europe. Communism waged war against fascism, 
and fascism was defeated. Does this not confirm the 








Leninist-Stalinist thesis that in the contemporary world 
there are only fascism and Stalinism, and that it is 
fascism that will perish? Anyone reaching such a con- 
clusion must not place himself in the camp which is 
doomed by history, the abstraction that in our century 
has taken the place of God. A writer who writes against 
history will be crushed. 


Historical necessity is the strongest argument used 
in the people’s democracies. Among the masses of the 
party, and even among its highest dignitaries, this 
belief in necessity goes cheek by jow! with hatred: man 
does not like necessity, even if he knows he must bow 
to it. The argument of necessity has a weak side. It 
is nothing but the worship of force, disguised as a law 
of history. If the U.S.S.R. were to fall, the torrent 
of hatred would break its dams in a fury of destruction. 


2. Isolation of the intellectual. The new faith has 
brought education within the reach of everyone, and 
the results it has achieved are tremendous. Most im- 
portant, it gives the intellectual the certitude of being 
reintegrated into society. Never since the Middle Ages 
has the intellectual felt himself more necessary or more 
recognized. Stalinism, with its propensitude for offering 
simplified solutions, for explaining away everything, has 
created a bond between the masses and the intellectual. 
Even if the intellectual of the people’s democracies can 
travel abroad, he does not take advantage of his oppor- 
tunities to escape. Everything the West offers him 
inspires him with panicky fear. He does not want to 
be alone and he does not want to be a pariah. Under 
Nazi occupation he had to come to believe that the 
intellectual must ‘commit himself’. After “liberation”, 
he was asked nothing but to take an interest in collec- 
tive life. The intellectual, provided he accepted all the 
inconveniences of the system, was freed by the pace 
of life in a great beehive from the vicious circle of per- 
sonal solitude; he began to believe that he had indeed 
reached the Promised Land. Soon he finds out that 
Soviet socialist realism does not define its demands to 
interest in the socio-political structure; it also imposes 
such a strict discipline, and requires such a degree of 
falsification that the Promised Land is soon transformed 
into a Sahara. Despite this, having let himself be carried 
away by enthusiasm, he can no longer live without the 
doctrine which dissolves man completely into the socio- 
political element. He cannot renounce his faith. He 
becomes too deeply attached to the apparent usefulness 
assured him by his beehive existence. 


3. Practical necessity. A writer, university professor, 
painter, or composer must “catch up”. Otherwise he 
will lose his place on the social ladder and find himself 
destitute. Ambition is also a motive: the sort of person 





who cannot “catch up” is generally old, or a decided 
reactionary, or narrow-minded, or a bigot—persons who 
could not keep in step even if they wanted to. No one 
would be proud of finding himself in such company. 
By “catching up” one gives proof of vigor and agility 
of mind. Adaptation to the party line in the fields of 
art and science loses its ideological meaning and becomes 
a professional skill. Conformism becomes the supreme 
virtue. Some revolt against it; others—the case is more 
frequent—continue to do their jobs with complete 
cynicism. But for the majority of intellectuals, life on 
two completely different levels becomes intolerable, 
and practice, in the end, leads them to faith. 


In short, all the arguments that people in this situa- 
tion use to convince themselves may be reduced to the 
feeling that no society is possible other than that created 
by Stalinism. Historical necessity becomes something 
much deeper than the mere proponderance of the 
chances of victory for Russia. Everything is perfectly 
logical. To wish for something else would be to wish 
that two and two did not make four, but five. 


Tactics and Compromise 


HE intellectuals in the people’s democracies have 

an opportunity of becoming the new aristocracy, 
provided they give unfailing obedience. Just as the heart 
pumps blood throughout the system, so their task, 
according to the party plan, should be to spread the 
directive idea throughout the social body—to propagate 
dialectical materialism in its Stalinist version. The party 
—Moscow, that is—proceeds slowly and patiently to 
make the intellectuals worthy of this task: it is determ- 
ined to win them at any price. The party needs their 
prestige, their talent and their knowledge, for which 
there are no available substitutes. The tactical approach 
used with intellectuals may, in broad outline, be des- 
cribed as follows: 


1. Give and at first ask for nothing in exchange. 
Just as the peasants were given the land without being 
asked, at first, for anything in return, similarly writers 
were given opportunities of publishing their works, 
musicians of giving concerts, and scientists of working 
in laboratories. It seemed as though great new horizons 
were dawning, because in the people’s democracies the 
state devotes vast sums to its cultural projects. More- 
over, the public after years of war was hungry for 
books, magazines, plays, and concerts. The sale of 


printed matter increased daily. New avant-garde thea- 
tres were open. The intellectuals tried to take advan- 
tage of this boom period, which lasted for several years, 
by publishing what they had written during the war, 
debating zxsthetic and social problems, translating good 
western writers and, in general, filling the gaps that had 
been left by the war. 
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2. Increase the pressure gradually, so as not to create 
a point of psychic resistance. This is a very important 
rule. Any situation likely to elicit a cry of “No!” 
from the patient is to be avoided. A suitable atmosphere 
is built up, gentle forms of pressure are applied, and 
so the patient is led to make concessions. He thinks: 
“Bah! that’s nothing. If just writing this one propa- 
ganda article means I’ll be left in peace to work on my 
novel, which doesn’t follow the party line, then I may 
as well do it.” This result having been attained, the 
pressure of criticism and requests is slowly increased. 
The patient thinks: “I’ve already written one article 
of this kind; there’s no point in making a fuss about 
such a small matter”. The trick is never to let the 
patient reach a decision; each increase of the dose is 
therefore almost imperceptible, the difference from the 
previous occasion being too slight to make resistance 
seem worth while. After a few years of treatment, the 
patient can swallow enormous doses; and in this way 
many people have ended by writing, painting and 
teaching in strict accordance with the party line. Some 
—but only a few—saw the trap and escaped at once 
to avoid further treatment. But the majority, while 
understanding the Game perfectly well, nevertheless 
aecepted it, utilizing all the loopholes for resistance 
that it offered. They made measured concessions, at 
each step weighing the loss and gain to see if the 
difference was in their favor. It is “worth while”, for 
example, to write an article attacking the Existen- 
tialists, if this entitles one to publish a poem deriding 
“socialist realism”. It is “worth while” to lend 
one’s signature to a political manifesto, if in exchange 
one can use one’s prestige to get some relative 
out of jail. It is “worth while” to set to music 
a poem glorifying the system, if in exchange one is 
allowed to have a symphony performed. These are 
the rules of the Game. It is not merely an individual 
Game: the existence of a great many institutions, 
groups, ateliers, magazines, etc., is at stake. The fact 
that the development of these individual and collective 
compromises was so gradual goes far to explain why the 
intellectuals of the East, as a general rule, did not think 
it necessary to emigrate. 


3. Put new wine into old casks. The system is 
anxious to preserve universally known and respected 
institutions by using them as a facade. Little by little, 
they are given a new substance. For example, a famous 
museum becomes the home of propaganda exhibitions. 
The editorial staff of a well-known review is completely 
renovated, but the review continues to appear under the 
same name. The identical procedure is followed with 
people. They keep the same face, the same name, but 
their brains are emptied and then filled with a new 
philosophy. A writer formerly known to be a zealous 


Catholic will lend his signature to attacks on the 
Vatician. This transformation, which some people 
might attribute to witchcraft, is not witchcraft at all. 
It is simply a fruit of the principle: “Existence determ- 
ines consciousness”. When the proper conditions have 
been created and the patient is hedged in, the end is 
attained without much difficulty. 


4. Avoid as far as possible all direct pressure, letting 
the pressure be exerted by situations. It would be a 
mistake to imagine that in a people’s democracy the 
intellectuals are ever given specific orders to write this, 
paint that, or carry out scientific research along given 
lines. On the contrary, it is emphasized at every step 
that no one is forcing anyone to do anything, and that 
everything is voluntary. This principle is applied on a 
general scale and is not confined to intellectuals. No 
one orders the peasants to form kolkhozes, no indeed! 
They are ruined by taxes; their wheat is requisitioned; 
they are harassed by the youth brigades, and the only 
way out seems to be that of forming a kolkhoz. Sim- 
ilarly, there comes a moment when the intellectual sees 
that he must write a poem on a given subject. This 
poem will be considered a voluntary act, although in 
reality the author has been cornered into writing it. 


§. Do not allow group solidarity to form. Solidarity 
among intellectuals was highly developed under the 
Nazi occupation. It will suffice to say that in Poland, 
for example, there was only one writer, only one, who 
collaborated timidly with the Germans. This solidarity 
continued to exist for a while after the war. But it 
was soon undermined by the formation of a new 
hierarchy. Divisions grew up between those “consider- 
ed favorably” and those “‘considered unfavorably.” The 
favored ones, in their turn, split up into “more favor- 
ed’’, “less favored”, and “‘tolerated.”” This division has 
its equivalent in factory life, where the “hierarchiza- 
tion” of the working masses, based on criteria of politi- 
cal orthodoxy and socialist competition, is continually 
being perfected. 


The tactical rules listed above have given good re- 
sults. The party has almost won the Game. The impor- 
tance of this victory consists in the fact that what is 
not expressed does not exist: the dissatisfaction of the 
masses can find no outlet, except by emotional reflex, 
when those who wield the pen, the paintbrush or the 
chisel express nothing but offical optimism. Power 
over the intellectual is the key to ruling the country. 
The Game of resistance is still going on, but it is a 
losing game now. The efforts of those writers, com- 
posers and painters who are still trying not to sink 
to the level of Soviet socialist realism, are tinged with 
hopelessness. 








A New World 


By Frantisek Halas 


I FEAR that western intellectuals may have difficulty 
in envisaging the situation of the intellectual in a 
country which is under Soviet domination. The situa- 
tion of a leftist intellectual is especially typical. In the 
immediate post-war period, it was more or less taken 
for granted that the intellectuals of these countries [the 
present satellites] not only sympathized with the poli- 
tical left, but were attempting to exercise their influ- 
ence in its favor. They even identified themselves for 
the most part with the most radical socialist element, 
that is, with the Communists, or at least respected 
them. That does not mean that these intellectuals 
may not have entertained certain reservations and 
doubts respecting communism. The news which came 
from the U.S.S.R. concerning oppression in the sciences 
and arts was quite clear, and encounters with the 
Russian Army in 1945 had shown sufficiently that the 
propaganda which told of the cultural development of 
the masses in the U.S.S.R. was considerably exaggerated. 
But we had explanations and excuses for all that. We 
told ourselves that it was necessary to make allowance 
for the specific situation of that backward country, 
the larger part of which extends into Asia and the cul- 
tural traditions of which are different from ours. It 
seemed to us beyond doubt that communism would 
assume another form in our country, especially in the 
cultural field. Would it not depend precisely on us, 
in the last analysis? If the majority of us worked in 
the Communist Party or at least with the Communist 
Party, would that not be the best guarantee that things 
would go differently in our country? Furthermore, the 
most responsible representatives of the Communist 
Party did not fail to assure us that they greatly appre- 
ciated our work and its social function, that they re- 
spected our needs and were ready to give us protection 
and support in our work. In fact, had they not given 
first place to cultural problems in their program? Had 
they not placed several eminent “cultural workers” 
on the list of the candidates for parliament? Had they 
not devoted their attention to our material needs? Had 
they not requested our assistance during the election 
campaign in order to show how much they valued the 
sciences and the arts? 


Whether we helped the Communists along by active 
effort or mere tacit approval, they continued on their 
road to power, finally to seize it completely. And we 
found ourselves in a world that we certainly did not 
anticipate and that perhaps we could not have foreseen. 


Before we could realize what was happening, the 
world around was changed—not only the physical 
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world but also the spiritual. People whom no one had 
ever taken seriously—all those incapable, ambitious per- 
sons who are so numerous in cultural life—had ob- 
tained the most important parliamentary offices and 
posts; the best people had kept silent. Suddenly the 
most stupendous absurdities and lies were being affirmed 
without anyone’s raising his voice to protest, as though 
all distinction between truth and untruth, between 
worth and pseudo-worth, had entirely disappeared. In- 
stead of a differentiated and demanding culture, some- 
thing unbelievably poor, monotonous, and base had 
arisen. How could it have happened? We had all wit- 
nessed the metamorphosis, and we had not succeeded 
in preventing it. We were all Socialists, and instead of 
socialism they had smuggled in this sham substitute. 
How was it possible? 


In order to explain it, we must consider two points 
and clear up two kinds of misunderstandings. 


HE first great mistake is to think that the com- 

munist politicians seize the government and exer- 
cise power only by force and violence. The Commun- 
ists could not control the nation if they relied on the 
police alone, even if the latter were reinforced to the 
limit. Violence is only the last of the methods of 
domination. 


The first method is persuasion. The party is con- 
stantly training a large number of agitators. Not very 
intelligent, uncultured, grandiloquent, and presump- 
tious, knowing nothing except what they have learned 
in the party institution, they are a species of traveling 
salesmen of the communist ideology. Their syllogisms 
are fashioned cleverly enough to win over unprepared 
and uncducated people for a short time. But although 
their number is constantly increasing, these agitators are 
already detested. Without ideas or intelligence, inces- 
santly repeating with the same words arguments read 
and heard a thousand times, they succeed only in tiring 
and stupefying their hearers by their gabble. This, 
however, is precisely the advantage to the regime: be- 
cause these agitators go everywhere with their facile 
and inexhaustible eloquence, they prevent any attempt 
on the part of the common people to formulate and 
express a personal opinion. 


If persuasion fails, as happens very soon, the Com- 
munists use a second method—strategy and ruse. Per- 
sistent, aware of their aim, relying strongly on each 
other, the party officials know how to profit from 
human weakness; not only from the ambition and 
stupidity of those who must be won over or eliminated, 
but also from their lack of solidarity, training, decision, 
astuteness, or skill, and—ironically—from their integ- 
rity. The Communists know how to wait a long time 
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for a favorable opportunity, and they know how to take 
advantage of the opportunity rapidly and decisively. 
What occurred on a large scale at the time of the 
seizure of power has been repeated on a small scale on 
every occasion when the Communists have been able 
to gain a foothold. When it is a question of achieving 
their purpose, they have no scruples. They “liquidate” 
the opponent whom they cannot bribe in one way or 
another at the very time when he is depending on their 
honor, and would least expect to be eliminated by a 
ruse or a lie. It would be erroneous, however, to accuse 
the Communists of moral depravity; their moral in- 
difference in this respect comes from another source, 
which we shall examine presently. 


The third and most powerful method of domination 
is unquestionably tactics of organization. No one 
knows better than the Communists how to utilize that 
technique of organization which makes possible the 
control of units of any extent and strength from a 
single small and weak center. This system, which the 
Communists call ‘democratic centralism”, is an ex- 
cellent inveation. It is used in the Communist Party 
itself. It is also used in so-called “‘organizations of the 
masses” (trade unions, youth organizations, women’s 
organizations, etc.) for the purpose of controlling 
non-Communists. The rank-and-file members of the 
party are scattered through a large number of very 
small and insignificant local (base) organizations. Only 
in these organizations may an individual express his 
opinion. Those who have critical opinions may not meet 
together; their scattered voices are lost and stifled; they 
are strangers to each other and will never know each 
other. It is therefore impossible for a stronger and more 
coherent current of criticism to be formed. The com- 
munist-controlled local organizations appoint the dele- 
gates to the regional centers, which in turn appoint 
delegates for the highest organizations. This method of 
organization offers the guarantee that any voice of 
opposition, as well as any criticism, even the most 
simple and constructive, will be stifled long before it 


reaches the Supreme Center, which alone makes deci- 
sions. 


It is, then, quite useless to express any contrary 
opinion, even if it should be with the best intention 
and with the best reasons. Everyone knows it; each one 
remains seated, silent, listening with boredom and 
aversion to the interminable speeches of the agitators 
sent to the meetings. Instead of being the center in 
which the will of the people is expressed and from 
which the party draws its internal strength, its daily 
experience, and its ideological content, these local or- 
ganizations are a setting in which mean personal in- 
terests are given free play. Greed, hate, and ill-temper, 
which previously sought an outlet on the “back stairs,” 


find here a rostrum worthy of them. These mean 
interests are poorly disguised, it is true, but they are 
dangerous because they are camouflaged as politics. As 
a result, compulsory attendance at the meetings has 
become not only one of the strangest but also one of 
the most painful ordeals which the citizens of “‘Stalin- 
ized” countries must undergo. 


However, these meetings achieve their purpose. First, 
they take most of the time of the people. The majority 
are obliged to attend at least two meetings per week, 
as well as all sorts of ceremonies, demonstrations, and 
parades (the number of which is extremely large). Add 
to that the requirements of labor brigades and other 
assigned duties, and the result is that the people no 
longer have a moment to consider just what may be- 
come of them. The climax is the diabolical invention of 
“organized recreation,” which deprives people of any 
possibility of being themselves, even during the vacation 
period. 


These meetings not only take the time of the people, 
but what is more serious, they destroy the moral sense in 
them and their capacity for moral resistance. As they 
are aware that any criticism is not only dangerous but 
absolutely useless, they say “tyes” to whatever they 
are told. They vote for and sign anything. If they 
are forced to speak during compulsory discussions or 
during an examination for “verification,” they repeat 
like parrots certain phrases learned, not believing in 
them. Thus they learn to be cowards. It is difficult to 
express what suffering this farce represents for a very 


large number of people and also what incurable hatred 
it causes. 


It is only when the preceding methods have failed 
that Communists resort to direct terror. There are many 
steps from the “‘mild” terror which the individual feels 
in being compelled, for example, to attend detested 
meetings and demonstrations or to purchase newspapers 
and books (to fill the party’s pocketbook); to the 
more menacing terror aroused by the threat of losing 
a position; to police and juridical terror at its most bru- 
tal. The more the moderate methods fail, the more 
often and more vigorously the party leadership is 
obliged to resort to the extreme method—to terror- 
ism per se. It does not take inside information to 
know that the uniformed and plain clothes police are 
constantly increasing in number, and one’s ears are 
becoming accustomed to the more and more frequent 
reports of sadistic torture inflicted upon persons 
arrested, of people sentenced without trial, of verdicts 
furnished by the party headquarters to the courts of 
the state even before the opening of trials, of persons 
beaten unconscious in the police stations or in the 
prisons. 











If we read in the communist press that capitalism 
begets its own grave-diggers, the same could be said 
of the system in question. It is true that no organized 
opposition is possible here, and that contrary opinions 
are all and always reduced to silence, whether they 
come hesistantly and artlessly from the lips of the 
common people or whether they are expressed by cul- 
tured people. But the regime faces other enemies which 
are much more dangerous and insidious, for they are 
difficult to catch. The stupid, boresome, constantly 
reiterated propaganda results in complete indifference 
to everything that is desired and planned by the Com- 
munist Party and to the reasons why it seeks the 
people’s support. The wily tactics of the party have 
caused an extreme distrust of all its undertakings among 
the masses . Its inhuman organization, which destroys 
the conscience, engenders hate. And if terror can 
break human beings, it can also spur their courage and 
cause them to forget risks. 


FTER all that I have just stated, I shall perhaps 

cause astonishment if I say that the second error, 
the second misapprehension concerning what has occur- 
red in the sovietized countries consists in the idea that 
all Communists, the leaders of the communist parties 
and the staffs of the officials, from the highest to the 
lowest, are dishonest, cruel or depraved. It goes without 
saying that here, as everywhere else, we can find 
typical instances of all human vices and depravities. 
But at the same time we find high ideals among 
some of the Communists, especially among the pre- 
war Communists whom we cannot suspect of basely 
selfish motives. There are some who really desire the 
good of the people, and, if they sacrifice nearly all their 
lives, if they do not hesitate to sacrifice the lives of 
others for their political beliefs, they act with the deep 
conviction that they are building, not for themselves 
but for others and for those who are to come, a better 
and more beautiful world. They passionately believe 
in the bottom of their hearts that mankind is capable 
of realizing here below a paradise of peace, of well- 
being, happiness, liberty, and fraternity, provided that 
it adopts their doctrine and submits to their direction. 


How can it be that, desiring only good, they do so 
much evil? The reason, it appears to me, lies not in 
themselves but in the idea which they serve. They 
think and feel as old Hegel did who, when it was 
pointed out to him that the facts did not correspond 
to his theories, retorted: ‘So much the worse for the 
facts!” Only, Hegel contented himself with explain- 
ing the world, while Marx declared that it was the 
duty of philosophy to change it. Since then, his dis- 
ciples have been determined to suppress the realities 
which do not correspond to their philosophy. They 
do not wish to examine reality but to realize an idea: 
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It must consequently always be the reality and not the 
idea that yields, that changes. For them, it is not what 
exists, but what should exist. Communism calls its 
theory “the scientific conception of the world.” In 
reality, communism has become purely an ideology, an 
ideology in the worst sense of the word. It even offici- 
ally admits that it gives the first place not to knowledge 
or to experience but to the firm possession of an 
ideology. The idea of the future ideal state of man- 
kind takes precedence over all else. It takes precedence 
especially over the essential requirement of science— 
namely, the careful examination of reality. By reality 
we mean something observable, concrete, individual 
and actual; reality, according to this conception, is 
absolutely without value or interest to the communist 
ideologist. They learn to consider first the general and 
the future. Concrete and present things constitute for 
them a kind of degraded essence of reality, the value 
of which depends solely upon its relation to the general 
and future objective, to the idea that is to be realized. 


The obvious result of such a theory is that it ad- 
vocates are not capable of correcting their errors and 
controlling the real, concrete, and actual effect of their 
acts. Nothing stops them or surprises them. They are 
indifferent to the evil that they cause, whatever it may 
be, for in their eyes that evil contains less reality than 
the future good they envisage. If facts arise which are 
in contradiction to their theory, they are prepared to 
declare these facts to be unreal and without importance. 
It is for this purpose that they have created their doc- 
trine concerning the “partisan” character of science. 
What matters is not to ask what interpretation of the 
facts is most complete, closest to reality, and most 
solidly based on experience, but only what interpreta- 
tion is best suited to their ideology. Likewise, modern 
theories concerning man, psychology, and anthropology 
consititute in the eyes of the Communists only a 
bourgeois pseudo-science which they reject en bloc 
without the slightest examination. They possess their 
own conception of man, that is, of the man who is 
content to live in the world of the materialized ideal 
which they are preparing for him. But what if man is 
so created that he cannot be happy in such a world; if 
nothing attracts him to that world of which he already 
has a glimpse; if, therefore, he does not desire to work 
for its realization? So much the worse for the facts, 
so much the worse for man. These ideologists who are 
changing the world are determined to change man at 
the same time. If the world that they are preparing for 
him, or that he is forced to prepare for himself under 
their orders, seems to him like a cheerless wilderness; if 
he finds that he lacks in that world precisely the 
essential that can make life desirable for him; then the 
fault will be in the backward state and ignorance ~of 
that man, in his prejudices and his out-of-date habits. 
Thus it becomes necessary to make the man over, 
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whether he is willing or unwilling. Marx and Engels 
were still convinced that communism would replace 
bourgeois democracy by a so-called “real” democracy 
in which the people would decide everything that 
might concern them. But the Communists of today do 
not ask opinions of the people, for they consider the 
people ignorant and incapable of achieving their happi- 
ness. They think of and for the people; they are pre- 
pared to save the people, whether or not the people 
desire it. The people no longer need to worry about 
their own happiness; it is for the ideologists to obtain 
it for them and to built it. It is no longer the people 
who give themselves laws; it is the ideologists who 
establish them. Such a system much more closely re- 
sembles the Platonic government of the philosophers 
than a dictatorship of the proleteriat. Since the people 
do not have a sufficiently “philosophical” turn of mind, 
or, in the words of these ideologists, are not “ideology- 
conscious,” everything is taking place as Plato pre- 
dicted in his “Republic”: “Our leaders,” he said, “will 
probably be obliged to resort to many lies... All 
means are useful as remedies . . .” 


Hence, all rationalist utopianism, whether Platonic 
or Marxist, leads inevitably to immorality. Those among 
the Communists who believe the ideologists, who have 
their eyes fixed on a lofty goal in the distant future, do 
not perceive that, by lying, by doing violence to and 
deceiving the people, and by teaching them to hate, 
they themselves are sinking more.and more deeply into 
evil. 


Thus the inhuman abstraction of the ideologists 
avenges itself. They speak of the lie as if it were some- 
thing independent of the one who tells it and of the 
one who is its victim. They forget that the lie makes 
a liar of the one who lies, that he will soon cease to 
use the lie consciously “‘as a remedy”; that the lie will 
become a habit for him, that he will henceforth lie 
for convenience and will no longer be able to dis- 
tinguish a lie from the truth. Likewise, those to whom 
the lie is presented as a remedy for their own ignorance 
and obstinacy will end by being poisoned by the lie. 
They will be forever denied the right to the truth, they 
will no longer endeavor to attain true knowledge and 
the true life. For the sake of a vague, abstract, general 
and future benefit, they will show only indifference 
with regard to the truth and the lie. 


Thus, in the last analysis, the liars, the deceivers and 
the violent are leading the deceived, the indifferent, the 
duped, the degraded, the down-trodden, and those filled 
with hatred toward what? Toward socialism? 


HAT is, then the situation of the intellectual in 
this inhuman and monstrous world? He should 
be the first to awaken the conscience of the governors 


and the governed, to put them on guard, to give the 
alarm. For today it is no longer a question of the ab- 
stract idea of a better future; it is a question of what is 
becoming of man here and what will become of him 
hereafter. Meanwhile, the intellectual contemplates this 
tower of Babel built with error and absurdities, cement- 
ed with the mortar of good intentions. He lives in it 
himself, but what can he do? Nothing. He does not 
have the slightest opportunity to say the least thing. 
It is not even a question of risking persecution. No. 
This predicament is much simpler and much more banal. 
No newspaper nor periodical will print a single sentence 
which does not follow the political line laid down. No 
group exists that may hear him. Let us assume, how- 
ever, that an opportunity presents itself. He would 
attempt to say what he thinks. As a result he would 
immediately be declared an enemy of the state, a traitor, 
an agitator, an agent paid by the enemy powers, a spy. 
He would be obliged to read the most stupid and re- 
pugnant false charges against himself, and his words 
would be misconstrued in a terrible lie. He would not 
have the least chance to defend himself. His very action 
would be exploited by the propaganda machine of the 
Party so as to serve the cause against which he wished 
to speak. He knows it and therefore he keeps silent. 
He can trust a few very close friends, and that is all. 
He stops writing, because he cannot publish. He lacks 
the stimulus of work in common. He no longer receives 
either foreign books or newspapers. He is forbidden 
to engage in study trips, congresses, and the like. Even 
his private existence becomes problematical. He can 
feign conformity in public and himself begin to submit 
to that terrible logic which makes a liar and a coward 
of the one who has lied and deceived. If this be his 
choice, a single service of the kind will not suffice; 
others and still others will be demanded of him. Or 
he can keep silent and soon attract attention by his 
very silence. Why does he suddenly say nothing more, 
write nothing more, publish nothing more? He will be 
attacked. Of what use is a scholar or an artist who 
remains silent in his corner? He is either an enemy 
or is incapable. In no case will he be allowed to con- 
tinue in the modest living conditions which he has 
enjoyed up to the present, in order to be able to work 
in secret. Soon he will sink into discouragement. Per- 
haps he will go abroad by secret and dangerous routes, 
at the risk of being killed in case of failure. Or else, 
if he is no longer young, if he has a family and children, 
or if lacks physical courage, he will remain. In such 
case, either he will begin to travel the road of the lie 
and degradation, or he will still succeed in hiding him- 
self in some minor and unimportant post, or he will 
lead in silent hope or despair a life that has become 
useless. How many of his like are there in the U.S.S.R., 
and how many newcomers are there in the satellite 
countries? 








Collision with the Party Line 


By Budd Schulberg 


ODAY, as I, like millions of others, down my 

daily dose of anxiety with the morning headlines, 
as I fret about Soviet expansion on the one hand and 
democratic shrinkage on the other, I think back to a 
pivotal experience that feeds my hatred of conformity, 
whether state-controlled or privately peddled, whether 
dictated by the Commissars, under penalty of death, or 
“suggested” by the powerful pressure groups using the 
milder weapons of blacklist and boycott. 


It began in the early 1930’s when I was still in my 
teens, when my father was head of a Hollywood studio 
and we lived in what was then the heart of the movie 
colony, Malibu Beach. With a tennis court adjoining 
our house and with the Pacific for a swimming pool, 
with track meets, ball games, boxing matches, sympho- 
nies under the stars, and barbecue beach parties under 
the moon, with the children of famous stars, directors, 
and producers for playmates, ours was not exactly a 
proletarian or Marxist background. 


But we youngsters living on one of Hollywood’s 
highest plateaus were at the same time co-inhabitants of 
a United States in a troubled year—1933. In the same 
conversation and almost in the same tone we discussed 
summer plans, Elaine, Dorothy, the Saturday dances, 
the waterfront strike, bank failures, breadlines, apple 
vendors, the Reichstag fire. We talked about Hitler, 
anti-semitism, war. We were afraid of Adolf and the 
munitions makers. My peaceful, prosperous, almost re- 
tardedly simple southern California high-school world 
began to be haunted by bogeymen: storm troopers, 
demagogués, plutocrats, warmongers. Somehow they 
were all involved in an unholy alliance against our per- 
sonal well-being and the peace of the world. 


We weren’t unduly serious or political. We knew 
more about sports champions than we did about Lenin 
and Stalin, who were still only vague names in a distant 
country. But that summer of 1933 economics and 
world politics were in the air. When I returned to 
college that fall, I was responding to such shibboleths 
as “the Forgotten Man,” “the Common Man,” “the 
Underprivileged.” I was imbued, like many of my gen- 
eration, with “social consciousness,” that catch-all for 
every variety of sympathy or identification with the 
lower classes, who were forming breadlines, striking for 
living wages, or demonstrating for more government 


aid. 


In the following semesters I think I was less in- 
fluenced by my professors than by a quiet-spoken 
undergraduate from Mississippi who was working his 
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way through school by pressing clothes. His was quite 
a service. You could get a new crease in your political 
theories as well as your trousers from this pants-pressing 
Socrates. Through the stale vapors of steam hissing 
from the mangle his almost inaudible voice came to us 
as from an oracle. Economic quakes, the accumulation 
of great wealth on the one hand and the intensification 
of poverty on the other, the scramble for world markets 
resulting in greater and greater wars—all these were to 
be expected so long as the ownership of the means of 
production remained in private hands. Through the 
steam of that little pressing shop a new, rosy cloud 
took shape: socialism, planned economy, abundance for 
all. International brotherhood. No more wars. A new 
millennium of plenty. 


It was good to have an explanation at last for the 
terrible statistic of twelve—or was it sixteen?—million 
unemployed in a country of such resources as ours, good 
to find something positive to believe in. We would 
not be another lost generation after all. We would be 
fuund. We would do the finding ourselves. 


We read John Strachey and R. Palme Dutt, discussed 
fascism in Germany and Italy as the final, violent death 
agony of capitalism; read Maurice Hindus and the 
Webbs; talked about Russia. A new world was being 
made, with a whole new set of values and social aims, 
that might provide an answer. Lincoln Steffens had re- 
turned from the Soviet Union with an epigram that 
burned in our minds: “I have seen the future and it 
works,” 


That summer, between my sophomore and junior 
years, I decided to have a look at this “future.” From 
high-school days I had been reading Tolstoy, Chekhov, 
Pushkin, Dostoievsky, and I found it would be possible 
to take a course in Russian literature under Prince D. 
S. Mirsky, a White Russian whose book on Pushkin was 
familiar to me. After years of émigré life in London, 
Mirsky somewhat inexplicably had joined the Com- 
munist Party and returned to the Soviet Union in the 
early 1930’s. His change of heart and his acceptance 
by the Soviet authorities were an indication—it seemed 
to me then—of growing tolerance in the U.S.R.R., its 
readiness to cooperate even with a member of the old 
nobility if he was able to make a contribution. 


Before setting out for this promised land, I read what 
little Soviet literature I could find in translation: Choc- 
olate, by Terassov-Rodionov, a forerunner to Darkness 
at Noon; Three Pairs of Silk Stockings, by Panteleimon 
Romanov; Time Forward! by Kataev; The Volga Flows 
to the Caspian Sea, by Boris Pilnyak; the short stories 
of Maxim Gorky; and some wonderful fables of Jewish 
life in Odessa by a protégé of Gorky’s, Isaac Babel. 
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Y first impression was of the ironic “reverse- 

English” of pro- and anti-Soviet propaganda. The 
effusions of the pros had not prepared me for the 
frightful housing, the near-starvation of many workers, 
their lack of shoes, the homeless children begging on the 
streets. But on the other hand, the cry-havoc school 
had described Soviet culture as a drab, gray monolith 
that had flattened all Russian art into a terrible same- 
ness. Instead, I found myself caught up in the most 
exciting theatrical activity I have ever known. At the 
Meyerhold Theatre, artistically the most revolutionary, 
I saw an interpretation of Ostrovsky’s “The Forest” 
I shall never forget. The Tairov Theatre, the Vakhtan- 
gov, the Moscow Art, the Bolshoi offered everything 
from Aristophanes through Shakespeare to Ben Hecht! 
The world of Soviet art, rich in variety and vitality, 
was measuring up to the rosiest claims of the com- 
munist press. 


With my Hollywood background and a book con- 
tract as entree, | had an opportunity to meet many of 
the leading figures in drama, film, and literary circles. 
Meyerhold showed me through his theatre and made 
an effort to describe some of his theories of construc- 
tivism and acrobatic movement. His was a new thea- 
tre for a new age, he said, recreating the past in the 
image of the future. I talked with Vakhtangov’s widow 
about her husband’s theatrical innovations, which ex- 
plored a middle course between the realism of Stani- 
slavsky and the mechanistic approach of Meyerhold. I 
was invited to the apartment of young Afinogenov, 
whose play “Fear” was one of the hits of the season. 
Afinogenov reminded me of a prosperous Hollywood 
writer. Royalties were pouring in from all parts of the 
country. An appreciative government had just re- 
warded him with a new car, and he was planning to 
drive out to his summer home for the week-end. While 
I was with him he put through a call to his American 
wife who was then in London. 


“How much artistic freedom was there?” I wanted 
to know. To be honest, said Afinogenov, the Inter- 
national Union of Revolutionary Writers (RAAP) had 
exerted considerable control until a year or so before. A 
self-appointed literary dictator (whose name, I learned 
later, was Averbach) had enforced his narrow, ultra- 
leftist conception of Soviet writing. But thanks to the 
wisdom of Stalin, who recognized Averbach’s steam- 
roller approach to art, this saboteur of the arts had been 
removed. (Averbach was sent to Siberia and subse- 
quently shot as a Trotskyite.) Now Afinogenov felt 
free to write as he pleased—“within the world concept 
of Marx-Lenin-and-Stalinism.” 


My class under Prince Mirsky at the Anglo-American 
Institute—an informal summer school for English- 
speaking student-tourists—filled many gaps in my 


knowledge of Russian literature. The Prince, with an 
Oxford accent, “‘class-angled” his discussion of Pushkin, 
Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, 
and Gorky, but his opinion of Fadaiev and other Soviet 
favorites at that time was not altogether complimen- 
tary. I took this for further evidence of the growing 
freedom of individual opinion in Soviet Russia, for 
Fadaiev was one of the more orthodox and prominent 
Soviet authors. 


I had met Russia’s foremost film director, Eisenstein, 
when he was in Hollywood working for my father. He 
arranged for me to go through a film studio, where I 
was quickly informed that only in the Soviet Union 
were pictures produced on the basis of true democracy. 
“The script is not chosen and approved exclusively by 
‘the bosses’ as in Hollywood,” said my guide. “Everyone 
in the studio, from the star and director to the lowliest 
stage-hand and office-boy, has an equal voice in the 
production.” Here was the equalitarian dream come 
true. A world-famous director did not consider himself 
a prima-donna; he served happily as a servant of the 
great revolutionary proletariat. 


LIMAXING a full summer was my attendance at 

the First Soviet Writers’ Congress. The great names 
in contemporary literature mingled with factory-hand 
beginners, Leningrad “Europeanized” intellectuals with 
Mongol delegates having their first look at the non- 
Asiatic world; at least fifty different language groups, 
each with its own native dress and national literary 
heroes. On the walls were giant-sized pictures of Push- 
kin and Gogol, Ostrovsky and Gorky—‘the father of 
the Congress”—along with mammoth representations 
of that ubiquitous triumvirate, Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 


My memory of that Congress needs no refreshing as 
to the general impression of enthusiasm, optimism, and 
universality with which I came away. I remember a 
greeting from Andre Gide, who expressed his faith in 
the Soviet Union as the champion and defender of world 
culture. (This was before his first-hand experience in 
the Land of the Great Defender a few years later.) I 
remember the nervous, intense Malraux, sharing the 
platform and the adulation of the delegates with Maxim 
Gorky, whose little embroidered skull-cap emphasized 
his role as the grand old man of Soviet literature—and 
indeed of proletarian writing throughout the world. 


Gorky spoke on “‘socialist realism,” the key-note of 
the Congress. Socialist realism was not to be a tight 
strait-jacket, into which the Averbach-RAPP fanatics 
had tried to squeeze all Soviet writing. It was both 
to draw on and be a step forward from the traditional 
bourgeois realism of the great nineteenth-century 
writers. Socialist realism, no longer narrowly proletar- 
ian, would be positive, optimistic, and rooted in faith in 
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humanity, focusing on human beings rather than on 
mass production. A somewhat different interpretation 
was presented by the party spokesman, Zhdanov, who 
reminded the writers that artistic truth must never be 
separated from “the task of ideological remolding and 
re-education of the toiling masses in the spirit of 
socialism.” 


Despite this voice of Soviet orthodoxy, the Congress 
celebrated a brief period of tolerance and comparative 
artistic freedom. Juri Jelagin, the ex-Soviet violinist 
now playing with the Houston (Texas) Symphony 

. Orchestra, whose book, Taming of the Arts, is a re- 
strained and poignantly convincing eye-witness account 
of the decline and fall of esthetics in his native land, 
prods my own memory with such impressions as: 
‘Among the many speakers was Isaac Babel. This gifted 
novelist had been silenced since 1928, and I still remem- 
ber how surprised and pleased I was to see him on 
the podium, speaking a brilliant speech in his usual 
sharp-witted manner.” 


Another gifted Soviet writer, Yuri Olesha, whose 
novel, Envy, first had been hailed and then bitterly 
criticized by Soviet critics for its nostalgia and indi- 
vidualism, discussed before the Congress his personal 
difficulties in adjusting to the demands being made on 
him by party dictates. With refreshing honesty he 
admitted that the First Five Year Plan had not inspired 
him as a literary theme.” I would not have been a true 
artist if I had chosen this theme. I would have lied and 
invented”—like many Soviet writers with less integrity, 
he implied. His communist critics had attacked Olesha 
for his sympathetic treatment of “anti-Soviet ele- 
ments.” Olesha’s answer was the answer of any honest 
writer. An artist’s relations with good and evil are 
profoundly complex. In bringing to life an evil, mal- 
evolent, or decadent character, all the evil and malevo- 
lence and decadence in the writer are released and, for 
artistic purposes, permitted temporarily to predominate. 
A true writer, while he may interpret his characters 
according to certs. standards of social morality, must 
sympathize with all of them. 


Poor Babel, and poor Olesha, relics of artistic purity 
in an impure world! But they did not seem to be 
swimming against the current of general opinion at the 
Congress. There was Bukharin himself, who had suc- 
ceeded Lenin as world communism’s leading ideologue, 
author of the authoritative Historical Materialism, co- 
founder with Stalin of the concept of “socialism in one 
country,” editor of Izvestia, Bukharin, the intellectual 
of Soviet communism, delivering a hearteningly liberal 
survey of Soviet poetry. His criticism of sloganized 
communist verse masquerading as poetry was such a 
bombshell to orthodox poets like Demyan, Bedny, 
Bezymensky, and others that they rose and stalked out 
of the hall in protest. Bukharin’s irreverence even ex- 
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tended to Mayakovsky, whose disillusionment and sui- 
cide in 1930 had not prevented his becoming the virtual 
poet-laureate. Bukharin ventured even further from 
orthodoxy when he praised Boris Pasternak, Russia’s 
finest living poet, whose avoidance of topical subject 
matter and whose interest in technical experimentation 
made him anathema to the Party-minded versifiers. 
“Mayakovsky’s poor relation,” Bukharin mocked them. 


As I write these lines I see myself through a prism of 
time containing within itself a number of images at 
odd angles to each other. There is the nineteen-year- 
old enthusiast applauding Gorky and Bukharin and 
Babel. And there is the young writer, only a few years 
later, embroiled in a literary conflict with the American 
guardians of “socialist realism”—a pale and distant re- 
flection of the ordeal Olesha, Babel, Pilnyak, Pasternak, 
and hundreds of others were to suffer. Concerned here 
with the tortured esthetics of Stalin’s Russia and their 
personal effect on me, there is little opportunity to 
analyze the process of development by which I came to 
identify myself with the communists in the middle 
1930’s. Eloquent surveyors of disillusion—Silone, Gide, 
Spender, Wright, Dos Passos, Malraux, Koestler, to 
name only a few—already have probed at length the 
political, spiritual, and emotional appeal of communism, 
particularly in its persuasive but abortive anti-fascist 
period. 


Returning from the Soviet Union to college, and 
then to Hollywood, I joined a Marxist study class that 
gradually and unceremoniously evolved into a com- 
munist youth group. Although I had hired out as an 
apprentice screenwriter, my predominant interest was 
writing fiction. One of my first efforts after leaving 
college was a novelette called “Passport to Nowhere,” 
published in the magazine Story. While it was em- 
bellished with some of the Popular Front phrases of 
the day, my narrative concerned the individual, frus- 
trate struggle of a young Polish Jew who escapes a 
pogrom and yearns for a homeland. My communist 
friends were disconcerted. Where were my convictions? 
My faith in the masses? In this new age of proletarian 
literature, it was time I cured myself of “individualism” 
and other reactionary habits of thought. But I wasn’t a 
reactionary, I argued. I was just a young writer trying 
to follow the inner logic of his characters. For better 
or worse, they were nearly all concerned with individual 
defeat, with men who succumb to forces and currents 
beyond their control. While I continued to share with 
these young communists a hatred of fascism and of 
economic privilege, there was increasing tension re- 
garding my work. 


As a member in good standing of my generation’s 
left-wing, I paid my respects to Steinbeck and Farrell, 
the literary gods of the Popular Front. But I was a 
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— Nowemy on pacwapxneaerca nepeg 3epxanom! 


— Penetupyer 2asTpawmee sicrynnenne ¢ KpHTHKOM pa- 
Gorm Havanpcreal : ! 





—Why is he bowing in front of the mirror? 
—He is rehearsing for tomorrow’s speech criticis- 
ing the work of the authorities. 


From Krokodil, Moscow, June 30, 1952 














— Hy, kak Te0k poman} 
" — Ero umratot soscio!l Yoxe npounn natezecat 
WECTh PELEHICHTOB, ABAAUATS NATh KOHCYNbTaHTOB } 
Asenaguar, pepaxropos! : 


—Well, how is your novel? 
—Everybody is reading it! It has already been 
read by 56 critics, 25 advisors, and twelve editors. 


From Krokodil, Moscow, July 30, 1952 
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literary “deviationist.” The bulk of our so-called pro- 
letarian literature offended me as self-conscious, blood- 
less, and written from the outside. The work of Fitz- 
gerald and O’Hara appealed to me as more artistically 
and more truly reflective of American mores. 


— story of mine entitled “What Makes 
Sammy Run?” was considered a downward step, 
a failure to “develop politically.” My story was ‘‘des- 
tructive,” “individualistic,” “pessimistic,” etc. Some 
time later, I suggested leaving the youth group, at 
least temporarily, so as to have full time to try a 
novel. Novels were fine I was told, so long as they 
helped create a clearer understanding of social issues: 
“Our novel must be a social weapon,” someone threw 
in the inevitable quote from Lenin or Stalin, or maybe 
— if he had not yet become “‘a counter-revolutionary 
spy”—Karl Radek. I said I wasn’t particularly con- 
cerned with any political message in my novel. All I 
knew was that I had an overwhelming urge to extend 
and develop “What Makes Sammy Run?” 


Group-members exchanged well-disciplined looks of 
disapproval. Before I began such a novel, I was told, 
I had better submit an outline, on the basis of which 
there would be a group discussion. I said I did not 
believe novels could be written that way. In that case, 
they insisted, I would have to consult higher authori- 
tics before they could excuse me from attending meet- 
ings. I suffered from an un-Marxist conception of 
literature, they warned; I was gravely lacking in social 
responsibility. But then, as now, I had an abiding faith 
in one’s own creative impulses. Writing must be from 
the inside out, the direct, personal experience of the 
author, let ideological chips fall where they may. Sin- 
cerity, passion, honest observation, amy conception so 
long as it is,one’s own and gives unity to the work— 
these qualities would outweigh a bushel of solemn tracts 
on socialist realism and the social responsibilities of the 
novelist. 


The social responsibility of the novelist is to write 
with all the integrity of which he is capable the ex- 
perience he most deeply feels. It is when he fails to 
do this that he also fails in social responsibility. 


Driven by this conviction, I cut myself off from my 
communist associates. The following year I lived in 
the northeastern state of Vermont, free to choose my 
own theme and my own town, a world removed from 
the Averbachs and the Zhdanovs and their doctrine of 
“You Write as I Please.” 


When I had completed my manuscript, I submitted 
it directly to my publishers; they liked what they read 
and offered me a contract. I enjoyed freedom of move- 
ment, pen, and publication. I do not think I am 
indulging in melodramatics if I invoke a comparison 
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between this easy victory over would-be cultural com- 
missars in America and the systematic violence used 
by actual Soviet commissars on Russian writers who 
dare assert their independence and individuality. Such 
books as Jelagin’s Taming of the Arts and Gleb Struve’s 
comprehensive Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1950 
are the most recent additions to a growing bibliography 
of authentic accounts of artists-in-uniform. 


For a Soviet writer to buck official criticism or to 
withdraw from the party is to invite a one-way ticket 
to the uranium mines. For the American who wishes 
to regain and reassert his independence, the penalties 
are merely a certain amount of emotional wear-and- 
tear involved in breaking the quasi-religious grip in 
which the movement has held him, and the rupture of 
friendships with a number of people he has been fond 
of as individuals who, while kind and well-meaning, do 
not realize that the collective will of their organization 
has twisted their original ideals and crippled their 
sensibilities. 


In my own case, disregarding for reasons of time 
and space the political disagreements that were to in- 
tensify my esthetic differences, the steps in my dis- 
juncture were roughly as follows: The leader of the 
youth group from which I had been drifting away— 
an old friend of mine whose orthodoxy and taste for 
authority had developed to a degree that made it diffi- 
cult to communicate with him—urged me to submit 
myself to the group’s official criticism. “That is the 
organized way to handle this,” said this left-wing 
martinent who, some ten years later, was himself to 
break with the party and to charge it with the same 
debasing intellectual control that he had attacked me 
for defying. 


So, for reasons that are subjective and complex and 
almost standard procedure for those undergoing a 
profound change of heart of and mind as to the bless- 
ings of the Third International, ‘“‘the Schulberg prob- 
lem” was added to the agenda. All my “bourgeois, 
decadent, defeatist, individualistic, and un-Marxian 
tendencies” were pointed out ad tedium, culminating 
in my self-centered refusal to discuss and then to sub- 
mit my novel for party approval. I came at last to the 
attention of a cultural Pooh-Bah of the party, who was 
then in Hollywood. Our interview (if the brief har- 
angue can be so dignified) was an invaluable and un- 
forgettable experience for me. Pooh-Bah was unbend- 
ing. Pooh-Bah was didactic. Pooh-Bah would tell me 
how to write my book and how to live my life. I came 
away with the conviction that the Communists I had 
known before were innocent amateurs, and that I had 


1 Pooh Bah, it will be recalled, is an arrogant, opinionated lord 
of the court in Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera, “The Mikado.” 
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seen at last the true face of the party, the face of the 
political commissar, rigid, narrow, dictatorial, defending 
each devious twist and turn of the party line as if it 
were eternal truth. 


It is one of the ironies in which communist history 
abounds that this bureaucrat who is so eloquent on the 
subject of cultural strangulation and political intoler- 
ance in the United States is the same man who, if ever 
he were in power, would righteously murder truth, 
freedom, and art with exactly that rigidity, fanaticism, 
and “witch-hunting hysteria” he now cries out so 
righteously against. Today he is on trial for conspiracy 
to overthrow the United States Government. 


My break with communism is devoid of melodra- 
matics. My branch had been much more like a social 
club than an underground conspiracy and I simply 
drifted away, further and further away month by 
month, year by year. Personal experience is one form 
of education, but it doesn’t become higher learning until 
this first-hand knowledge is fitted into the pattern of 
larger events. Even when the skirmish between com- 
munist rigidity and What Makes Sammy Run? was 
being brought to a climax, I knew too little about 
Soviet literary history to consider my curious little 
case in its true context. 


When my book was published, the communist Daily 
Worker acclaimed it as “the long-awaited Hollywood 
novel.” The reviewer, Charles Glenn, praised it for its 
honesty, its “insight and understanding.” But Glenn, 
apparently, had not consulted the ruling arbiters of 
literary taste. He had taken the inexcusable liberty of 
expessing his own personal opinion. Like many another 
communist writer, he was soon called to account for 
his crime. For the Communist Party in Hollywood 
Was Waging an organized campaign against the novel 
Glenn so carelessly and impetuously had singled out for 
praise. A public meeting was called to correct Glenn’s 
error and lay down the “true line” on What Makes 
Sammy Run? I was invited to attend this meeting and 
defend my book. I said: Thank you, no. A writer de- 
fends his book when he writes it. Thereafter readers 


are free to approve or disapprove according to their 
taste. 


At this meeting Glenn was sharply rebuked for his 
deviationist review. In true made-in-Moscow style he 
beat his breast with a cry of mca culpa and promised 
to eat every last heretical word. Thereupon he pub- 
lished a second Daily Worker review which began with 
touching communist humility, “On the basis of quite 
lengthy discussion, I have done a little re-evaluation 

* It is just this “little re-evaluation” that turns 
Shostakovich from a composer of great modern sym- 
phonies offensive to the crude tastes of the commissars, 


into the submissive trifler hacking out a “Cantata to 
Stalin’s Reforestation Program.” 


Glenn’s little re-evaluation led to a second review 
that is line for line a denial of his first, a fascinating 
example of that opportunistic state of mind on which 
the late George Orwell has hung his unforgettable 
tag: doublethink. This would be merely comical and 
unworthy of accounting if it were an isolated incident. 
But the American communist literary movement has a 
shabby history of heretical lapses, inquisitional attacks, 
and submissive disavowals—an American reflection of 
a phenomenon that is deadly familiar to Soviet literary 
circles, the organized public attack on books and writers 
and the stylized recantation that almost invariably 
follows. 


EVERAL years ago I began to recapitulate the status 

of the Soviet artists I had met or listened to, or by 
whom I had been influenced in the course of my trip 
to Russia almost twenty years before. Checking heresay 
reports with such recent books as Jelagin’s and Struve’s 
and correspondence with Soviet emigré writers, my 
list is complete—dishearteningly so. 


Eisenstein’s career was destroyed by constant inter- 
ference, political pressure, and attack as a “formalist,” 
a “self-indulgent esthete,” and a “bourgeois individual- 
ist.” During most of the 1930’s he suffered official 
neglect and semi-exile in Central Asia. His reprieve 
during the somewhat more tolerant “war period” was 
short-lived. His last film, “Ivan the Terrible,” was 
found to contain “political errors”, and Part II was 
banned in its entirety. Friends of Eisenstein believe 


this final blow hastened his death. 


Prince Mirsky, my instructor in Russian literature in 
1934, was denounced soon after for the crime of failing 
to fawn over a novel by Fadeiev that enjoyed Kremlin 
approval. Fadeiev’s party-minded champions pointed 
out that “‘a recent convert from White Guardism had 
no right to criticize communist writers,” Gleb Struve 
quotes the Soviet press. Gorky himself defended Mirsky 
on two counts: 1) Fadeiev’s novel was as poor as Mirsky 
had suggested; 2) Mirsky could hardly be blamed for 
the accidental nobility of his birth. Neverthless, Mir- 
sky was arrested in 1935, according to a bulletin of 
the Russian Literary Fund, and he died in Siberian exile. 


Afinogenov’s hit play “Fear” was withdrawn and 
banned in 1937. In that year, with the anti-intellectual 
fever at its height, even “Fear’s” mild sympathy for the 
temporary vacillation of a pre-revolutionary scholar 
was not to be tolerated. 


Meyerhold fell into disgrace in 1937, and his unique 
theatre was “liquidated” for failure to practise “‘social- 
ist realism.” In June, 1939 his heroic address to the 
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First National Convention of Directors ended with 
these words: 

. where men of art searched, made mistakes, experimented, 
and found new ways to create productions, some of which were 
bad and others magnificent, now there is nothing but a 


depressing, well meaning, shockingly mediocre, and devastating 
lack of talent. 

Was this your aim? If so you have committed a horrible deed. 
You have washed the child down the drain along with the dirty 
water. In your effort to eradicate formalism, you have destroyed 
art! 


Jelagin writes: 


Next day Meyerhold was arrested and vanished forever from 
the face of the earth. A few weeks later his wife, the actress 
Zinaida Raikh, was brutally murdered in her apartment. The 
apartment was sealed by the NKVD and all personal property 
confiscated. 


When the yearbook of the First Convention of The- 
atrical Directors was published, Meyerhold’s speech was 
missing, and his name was not even listed among those 
who had attended. His name was never again to be 
mentioned in the Soviet press. In a single generation one 
of the towering names in Russian art had become, with- 
in Soviet boundaries, a non-person. 


Gorky died in 1936 under mysterious circumstances. 
If Yagoda’s confession is to be believed, he was poisoned 
by that singular secret police chief who was to follow 
so many of his victims to the execution wall. Accord- 
ing to the treason trials, the murder of Gorky was part 
of a sinister right-wing plot on the part of such Old 
Bolsheviks as Bukharin and Rykov, who were attempt- 
ing to restore capitalism in Russia in secret cooperation 
with the combined espionage systems of Britain, France, 
Japan, and Nazi Germany! 


Jelagin thinks it more likely that Yagoda murdered 
Gorky on orders from above: 
. ... before starting the liquidation of the old Bolsheviks Stalin 
needed very much to eliminate Gorky first. Gorky with his 
great world reputation and his permanent connections with the 
western world would have been an extremely dangerous and un- 
pleasant person in the time of the great purge. 


Gorky had a natural sympathy for the Old Bolsheviks 
—he had even tried to intervene for Kamenev—and for 
the honest doubts of fellow-writers who were all under 
suspicion after the Kirov affair; he might well have 
been moved to protest the wholesale purge of intellec- 
tual and creative originality that reached such heights— 
or rather, depths—between 1937 and 1939. 


Indeed, to call a roll of the principal speakers at the 
First Writers Congress who fired my enthusiasm for 
Soviet literature in 1934 is to summon up the dead. 
Gorky, Bukharin, Radek, Babel, Pilnyak, I. Kataev, 
Tretyakov—with what hope and confidence I had heard 
them extol the “new humanism” that was to free them 
from the mental prison of the literary First Five Year 
Plan. Jelagin’s letter, written from personal acquaint- 
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ance with many prominent Soviet writers, includes this 
epitaph on the First Congress: 

All the repressions and liquidations in literary circles which 
took place during the Yezhov era (1936-1938) were tightly 
connected with the convention you attended... After 1937, 
Soviet literature was like a great army retreating after an un- 
successful decisive battle. Some generals’ were missing, some 
retreated in silence, trying not to show their fears and doubts 
. . . It was dangerous enough for a famous Soviet writer to be 
silent. Let us respect and admire Boris Pasternak, the finest 
poet of contemporary Russia, and his colleagues, for their 
silence . . . Some of the writers who belonged to the silent group 
broke their silence (around 1940) and began to write in the 
new orthodox way—both in style and content. It was a great 
creative degradation . . . 


Or as Pasternak summed it up in a bitter under- 


statement: “Mayakovsky committed sucide and I trans- 
late.” 


AS I look back across the 1940’s to my experience 
with communism, I find that it challenges me 
both as a writer and as an American. My motive in 
sharing this experience with you is hope that it may be 
of some value in the continuing effort to understand 
and measure up to our own liberties. Art must always 
wither and die when it comes under the control of any 
censorship that judges a writer by his willingness to 
conform. A writer must be allowed both to affirm or 
protest, or merely to record in his own way his own 
personal experiences. 

Liberty, democracy, freedom of speech are lifeless 
cards pulled out of an orator’s pack unless we live our 
way into the meaning and function of these words. If 
we are to stand up to the real threat to freedom without 
giving in to the neurotic fear of freedom, we must 
each establish our own frame of reference in actual ex- 
perience. 


Clearly, there are two ways to respond to the Soviet 
trauma. Either we can be frightened out of our wits 
and scuttle our own freedom, or we can be frightened 
into our wits and reassert these freedoms as our long- 
range weapons. May we never see the time when the 
unfeeling hands of political inquisitors stifle creative 
expression. 


I have only to lift up my eyes from my desk to read 
on the wall the words of William Faulkner I have placed 
there as a constant reminder. They are words so deeply 
felt they seem to strike you in your vitals before they 
reach your mind: 


I decline to accept the end of man... I believe that man will 
not merely endure; he will prevail. He is immortal, not because 
he alone among creatures has an inexhaustible voice, but because 
he has a soul, a spirit capable of compassion and sacrifice and 
endurance. The poet’s, the writer’s duty is to write about these 
things. It is his privilege to help man endure by lifting his 
heart, by reminding him of the courage and honor and hope and 
pride and compassion and pity and sacrifice which have been 
the glory of his past. 
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THE GENERAL LINE 


M. Thorez’s Second Coming 


Editor’s Note: Two articles in previous issues of this magazine 
have traced the emergence of a new “united front” line in French 
Communist Party tactics (See “Communist Tactics in Isolation”. 
No. 1; and No. 3). In a new turn of events, the party leadership 
now finds itself in the throes of a dilemma, brought about by 
the basic incompatibility of “united front” tactics with the ortho- 


dox line of “class struggle”. The article below, reprinted from 


the September 13th issue of the London Economist, outlines the 
new developments in the French situation and discusses the 
significance of the impending return to France of Maurice Thorez, 
top party leader who has long been in Moscow. 

It is worthy of note that a few days after this article was 
published, the French communist daily L’Humanité announced 
the fall from grace of two top party members, André Marty and 
Charles Tillon. M. Marty, 65-year old veteran revolutionary 
leader, was relieved of his post as a party secretary; M. Tillon, 
former Minister of Air and Minister of Armament in the French 


Government, was dropped from the party’s Poliburo. Both were 


exponents of the tough, closed policy of class struggle, and the 
implication was strong that their purge from leadership was due 
their refusal to cooperate in the swing toward a “united front.” 


OTHING is more difficult in the life of the active 
Communist than those moments when he is re- 
quired by his party not to stand out in the mass of his 
compatriots but to merge quietly with them. If he has 
any conscience and independence left in him at all, he 
resents the order that he should cease being the overt 
revolutionary and become the colorless associate of all 
and sundry with a grievance—ex-fascists and nazis, 
cranks of left and right, even the hated bourgeois 
social-democrats. The policy of Moscow and the failures 
of previous lines may make perfectly clear to Com- 
munists the need for what is called the “united front” 
with other parties; but the truly militant comrade may 
accept the need with bad grace. There are signs that 
something of this kind is happening now among Com- 
munists of free Europe, something more than the al- 
ready united fronts of the “peace campaign” and the 
agitation against “American germ warfare.” And it 
is in France that the signs can be read most clearly. 
Since the fiasco of its campaign in May against 
General Ridgway, the successor in Europe to General 
Eisenhower, the French (Communist Party has under- 
gone a crisis of doubt and embarrassed self-scrutiny. 
Its long-heralded strikes and demonstrations fizzled out 
into sporadic violence and ridicule. M. Duclos’ failure 
of nerve on the night of May 28th cost him the prestige 
of martyrdom and during his partial eclipse French 
Communists (of varying shades of orthodoxy) had a 
chance of voicing frank criticism. M. Fajon, an astute 
veteran of the trade union movement, took over con- 
trol of the communist press and sought to discharge 
the party’s Central Committee from all blame; but 
his very advocacy betrayed significant disagreements 
about tactics within the core of the party. On June 


18th, Les Lettres Francaises, M. Aragon’s brilliant com- 
munist periodical, published an article by Pierre Cot, 
an extreme left-wing fellow traveller. It spoke of the 
growing isolation of French communist workers and 
described the walls of silence which separated them 
from the rest of the population. It argued for a united 
front, for an open alliance with liberal elements in 
the bourgeoisie. M. Cot pointed out that the apathy 
and disgust shown towards communism by neutralist 
and radical elements of public opinion could be blamed 
directly on the strategy of terror used in May. 


This assessment of the situation won widespread 
support in the ranks of the Central Committee and M. 
Duclos re-emerged as the bearer of glad tidings. He 
admitted that French communism had taken too par- 
ticular a tinge, that it had lost its roots in the tradition 
of native Jacobinism, and was guilty of the sectarian 
heresy. The time had come for a “national front” 
which would attract all right-thinking men and fight 
a united battle for bread, wages, and peace. M. André 
Stil, the Stalin prizewinner and editor of ?Humanité, 
joined in the chorus of self-confession. He admitted 
that he had taken the isolation of the working classes 
for granted and that the “frenzied tone” of his articles 
had alienated numerous potential adherents. M. Cot’s 
thesis appeared to have carried the day. 


But the simplicity of the new line proved deceptive, 
and M. Auguste Lecoeur, the ever-watchful and tor- 
mented conscience of the party, launched a powerful 
attack on the heresy of “opportunism.” M. Lecoeur 
denounced M. Cot for supposing that the exploiter and 
the exploited could stand on the same side of the 
barricades. It was all very well to search out partisans 
of peace in unlikely quarters, but class warfare was 
and would remain the primary law in the capitalist 
jungle. M. Stil also care in for severe criticism. Why 
had he implied that violence of language was a preroga- 
tive of the working classes? With an unfailing sense of 
gravity, M. Lecoeur assured the Central Committee that 
communist workers abhorred any sign of frenzy. Both 
M. Stil and M. Aragon (for whom this must have been 
an especially trying experience) accepted public rebuke 
in the proper spirit of humility. 


At the end of its sessions, therefore, the Central 
Committee found itself confronted with a complete 
paradox. On the one hand French Communists are to 
strive for a united front, on the other hand, the rigid 
lines drawn by the class struggle must not be blurred. 
French Communists are to tread a tight-rope between 
two abysses of heresy, “sectarianism” and “opportun- 
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ism.” On either side loom the shadows of Burkharin and 
Trotsky. The only way of staying on such a path seems 
to be a total lack of forward motion, and there is evi- 
dence that the contradictory directives which have 
emerged from the Central Committee are spreading 
bewilderment and torpor in the rank and file of the 
party. 

It is against this background that the return of M. 
Thorez from his cure in Russia must be interpreted. 
M. Duclos’ announcement in early September that M. 
Thorez was fully restored and would shortly arrive 
in France provided a note of dramatic certitude in what 
was, by and large, a scene of weakness and confusion. 
The Messiah is now returning from the east to clarify 
all doubts. The announcement of M. Thorez’s return 
seems authentic, although there have been previous false 
alarms. Well-informed circles, however, wonder whether 
the reason for his homecoming is that his cure is com- 
plete, or that the state of the French Communist Party 
made it imperative. 


The reappearance of M. Thorez on the French politi- 
cal scene has been adroitly prepared. A warrant for the 
arrest of his son had been issued at the time of the 
anti-Ridgway riots. Shortly before Duclos’ announce- 
ment of the leader’s return, young Thorez surrendered 
to the police and put the family name back on the 
front pages. The Cominform meeting held in August 
in Prague and the party congress in Moscow lend 
substance to the hope that Thorez is returning with a 
decisive new formula, a key to the dilemma of his 
followers. In the minds of French Communists his 
name is linked with the glorious memories of the “‘popu- 





lar front” in 1934-36. As a direct emissary from 
Moscow, he will satisfy M. Lecoeur’s scruples about 
orthodoxy; as the embodiment of the “united front” 
tradition he will strengthen the hand of M. Duclos. In 
the return of Thorez, the Central Committee may find 
the dialectical synthesis of contrary lines of action, 
while to the ordinary party member M. Thorez will offer 
a rallying point. 


u 
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Fundamentally, however, M. Thorez will be facing 
the same problems and the same bankruptcy of ideas 
that have beset the French Communist Party over the 
past two years. Each in turn, the favorite communist 
lines of attack have proved futile. By coming out in 
favor of a German national army, Mr. Stalin has disin- 
flated one of the strongest emotional arguments used 
by the French Communist Party. General Ridgway’s 
extremely quiet and careful attitude has taken the edge 
off the perennial question of American “occupation 
troops,” and M. Joliot-Curie’s opinions on_bacteri- 
ology warfare in Korea now rank with the chopsticks 
of the Dean of Canterbury. As for inflation, the prob- 
lem is one on which no party has a monopoly of indig- 
nation, and M. Pinay’s attitude commands the type of 
respect which the Communists will find hard to 
counteract. On the whole, therefore, the return of 
Whatever the 
“new line” emerging from the Soviet Party Congress, 
it will have to be adapted to French needs, to the irony 
and sophistication of the French political mind, and 
to the present lack of dynamism among French Com- 
munists. 


M. Thorez may bring little change. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


Stalinist Theory and Soviet Foreign Policy 


From The Review of Politics, The University of Notre 


RGUMENTS about Soviet foreign policy usually 

include a lively debate about whether the Politburo 
is made up of Marxists or Machiavellians. The defenders 
of the Machiavellian interpretation of Soviet behavior 
insist that the communists are just “power politicians” 
carrying out the historic Russian program of expansion 
under a new guise. Until recently this view has been 
by far the most popular. Few people even now would 
take the position that the Soviet Union’s actions are a 
blind fulfillment of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist theory. 
However, some would insist that an understanding of 
this theory will facilitate interpretation of Soviet be- 
havior. Indeed, some Soviet policies and actions make 
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Dame, October, 1952. 


much more sense when placed within a Stalinist frame 
of reference than as “power politics.” 

This frame of reference is the theoretical prism 
through which the Stalinist is expected to observe the 
world scene. The Short History, the primer on Stalin- 
ist theory, says: 

The power of the Marxist-Leninist theory lies in the fact that 
it enables the Party to find the right orientation in any situa- 
tion, to understand the inner connection of current events, to 
foresee their course and to perceive not only how and in what 
direction they are developing in the present, but how and in what 
direction they are bound to develop in the future.! 

1 History of the CPSU(b), Short Course, p. 355. (English 
edition published by International Publishers, New York.) 
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Whether the theory actually has the magic powers 
thus claimed for it is not relevant for our purposes 
here. If it is used by many Stalinists for interpreting 
the past, present, and future, however, it can also be 
used by non-Stalinists to help determine what the faith- 
ful believe them to be; for beliefs and expectations, as 
well as “facts,” are major guides to action. 


Stalinist theory, thus viewed, becomes a frame of 
reference which historians can use to understand Soviet 
actions in the past. The layman, scholar, and diplomat 
can use it to observe current developments. Used 
judiciously, it may even be a useful tool in formulating 
guesses as to the range of possibilities within which 
Soviet leaders might take action under given circum- 
stances in the future. 


These claims, of course, assume that Stalinist theory 
furnishes the significant part of the frame of reference 
that Soviet policy members use in the formulation and 
implementation of Soviet foreign policy. It is only 
fair, therefore, to set forth the evidence on which this 
assumption is based. Probably this can be done most 
fairly by saying what is known and what is not known 
about the role of theory in the communist system. 


The importance of mastering theory is constantly 
stressed in propaganda directed to party leaders as well 
as to the rank-and-file. Many articles on party educa- 
tion open with reference to some such statement as 
Lenin’s that “without a revolutionary theory there can 
be no revolutionary movement.” 2 Stalin said that 


6. ‘ , ; 
the attempt of practical workers to brush theory aside 


runs counter to the whole spirit of Leninism and is 
fraught with serious dangers to the cause” *—a com- 
ment repeated and reproduced many times since. 
Articles on theory are frequent features of the com- 
munist press. Evening courses on Stalinist theory are 
an important part of the party “school year,” and any 
ambitious party member finds it advisable to attend 
these sessions. Significant works by Stalin and Lenin 
are re-edited and republished periodically. They are 
described in the party press as valid formulations of 
current Stalinist theory. 


What is hard to determine is the extent to which the 
communist leaders actually use theory in the formula- 
tion of policy. While there has been a tendency to 
decrease the use of theoretical jargon over the past 
several decades in favor of more patriotic-national 
symbols, particularly during World War II, its use 
has by no means disappeared, particularly in speeches 
and publications designed for the faithful. Even more 
important, perhaps, the “facts” to which the policy- 


“Quoted in Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 26. (Moscow, 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1947). 
3 Ibid, pg. 26. 


makers apply theory are not known. Recognition of 
these limitations rules out any dogmatic claim that 
Stalinist theory can be used in order to predict with 
certainty future Soviet action. Neverthless, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary, it is reasonable to 
assume that communist leaders do frequently think, 
particularly when they are talking to each other, in 
Stalinist terms. If this is so, Stalinist theory furnishes 
us a useful guide to the frame of reference used by the 


Soviet policy makers in the formulation of foreign 
policy. 


Stalinist theory divides the elements of foreign policy 
(revolution) into three primary levels of generalization: 
theses, strategy, and tactics. Some of the primary 
errors in American estimates of Soviet intentions can 
be designated as failures to recognize on which of these 
levels the Soviet Union was operating. An example 
is the widely shared hope that the abolition of the 
Comintern (tactics) meant the final abandonment by 
the Soviet Union of international communism (stra- 
tegy) and the belief in the inevitability of a communist 
world (thesis). The non-communist observer, however, 
should not feel too badly about such a mistake, since 
shifts in tactics often fool many of the faithful as well. 
Andrei Zhdanov, late member of the Politburo of the 
Russian Communist Party, in speaking to the congress 
that was called to launch the Cominform, said: 


Some comrades understood the dissolution of the Comintern 
to imply the elimination of all ties, of all contact, between the 
fraternal communist parties. But experience has shown that 
such mutual isolation of the communist parties is wrong, harm- 
ful and, in point of fact, unnatural.4 


Unlike some party comrades, however, the non-com- 
munist cannot always afford to wait until the party 
points out explicitly the error of his ways, for the 
Politburo does not hesitate to mislead its followers 
in order to throw its enemies off the trail. 


The first step toward recognizing a communist 
attempt at concealment is to understand what are 
labelled as “permanent” theses in Stalinist theory— 
“permanent” at least until either the imperialist epoch 
of capitalism ends or the Politburo changes its mind. 
While it is not intended in this paper to examine in 
detail the series of assumptions with regard to history 
on which Stalinism is based,® several of its theses are 
directly relevant to strategy and tactics. These concern 
the nature of the revolutionary forces, the relationship 
of the Soviet Union to them, and the estimate of the 
future course of the revolution. 


4 For a Lasting Peace for a People’s Democracy, No. 1, Novem- 
ber 10, 1947. 


5 See Historicus, “Stalin on Revolution,” Foreign Affairs, Janu- 
ary, 1949. 
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Stalin summarized the nature of the forces operating 
in the imperialist stage of capitalism in ““The Founda- 
tions of Leninism”. Here are his conclusions on the 
“three fundamental theses” of Leninism: 


(1) Intensification of the revolutionary crisis within the capi- 
talist countries and growth of the elements of an explosion on the 
internal, proletarian front in the “mother countries.” 


(2) Intensification of the revolutionary crisis in the colonial 
countries and growth of the elements of revolt against imperial- 
ism on the external, colonial front. 


(3) That under imperialism wars cannot be averted, and that 
a coalition between the proletarian revolution in Europe and the 
colonial revolution in the East in a united world front of 
revolution against the world front of imperialism is inevitable. 6 


According to Stalin, these theses were valid both before 
and after the October Revolution. This decisive event, 
however, added an important new factor, the existence 
of the first country ruled by the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Even the change in tactics required by 
“socialism in one country” was stated by Stalin to be 
no alternative to world revolution but a vital step 
toward it. As he said on the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the revolution: 


While shaking imperialism, the October revolution has at the 
same time created—in the first proletarian dictatorship—a pow- 
erful and open base for the world revolutionary movement, a base 
such as the world revolutionary movement never possessed before 

. and around which it can rally and organize a united revolu- 
tionary front of the proletarians and of the oppressed nations of 
all countries against imperialism.* 


While the leaders of the Soviet Union have long since 
ceased to be quite this candid in public, one can find 
many similar statements in current communist propa- 
ganda, with the word “peace” substituted for “revo- 
lutionary”. Try reading the above statement, making 
this substitution, and you will find that it sounds as 
though it came right out of the Stockholm peace appeal. 


It remains now to give Stalin’s prediction of the 
course that the revolutionary forces led by the Soviet 
Union would take in the future. Stalin, of course, 
has the advantage of a forecaster who has the power 
to make decisions that can decisively affect the path 
of history in order to bring his forecasts about. Never- 
theless, one is justified in being impressed by the single- 
ness of purpose which has led Stalin during the 1920’s 
and after to make repeated statements similar to the 
following: 


Thus, in the further progress of development of the inter- 
national revolution, two world centers will be formed; the social- 
ist center, attracting to itself all the countries gravitating towards 
socialism, and the capitalist center, attracting to itself all the 
countries gravitating toward capitalism. The fight between these 


6 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, pp. 29-30. 
7 Ibid, p. 202. (Stalin’s italics) 
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two centers for the conquest of world economy will decide the 
fate of capitalism and communism throughout the whole world, 
for the final defeat of world capitalism means the victory of 
socialism in the arena of world economy... 8 


The Soviet analysis of the situation which arose 
as a result of the victory over the Axis powers led to 
a clear restatement of these theses. As was pointed 
out earlier, since Stalinist theory is supposed to enable 
the party to “orient itself in any situation,” Soviet 
strategy and tactics after the war presumably would be 
geared to the Politburo’s estimate of the changes 
wrought by the war. Zhdanov, in the speech to the 
Cominform Congress quoted above, gave a length out- 
line of these changes and the new situation. 


“The end of the Second World War,” he said, 
“brought with it big changes in the world situation 
[which] altered the alignment of forces between the 
two systems—the socialist and capitalist—in favor of 
” The primary loss to the capitalist side was 
the military defeat of Germany and Japan. Other 
serious losses were caused by “a number of countries 
in central and southeastern Europe dropping out of the 
imperialist system.” According to Zhdonov, World War 
II also ‘‘aggravated the crisis of the colonial system, as 
expressed in the rise of a powerful movement for nat- 
ional liberation in the colonies and dependencies.” He 
went on: 


socialism. 


A new alignment of political forces has arisen. The more the 
war recedes into the past, the more distinct become two major 
trends in post-war international policy, corresponding to the 
division of the political forces operating in the international 
arena into two major camps; the imperialist and anti-democratic 
camp on the one hand, and the anti-imperialist and democratic 
camp on the other. The principal driving force of the imperial- 
ist camp is the U.S.A. ... [The anti-imperialist ] camp is based 
on the U.S.S.R. and the new democracies.9 


These quotations give the highlights of the Zhdanov 
estimate of the postwar situation without doing too 
much violence to his long, involved discussion. In any 
event, they illustrate the point that was made, that the 
theses of the 1920’s still act as a prism through which 
events are viewed by the Stalinist. 


Now that we have seen the assumptions on which 
Stalinism is based, we leave the “‘theses” level of gener- 
alization for those of strategy and tactics. Since theory 
clearly differentiates these two levels and non-commu- 
nist observers often confuse them, it is important at 
the outset to understand precisely how each term is 
used by those who are “‘armed with Leninist theory.” 
Strategy is used by the Stalinist to refer to an overall 


S“Interview With the First American Labour Delegation 
in Russia”, Stalin, Leninism, Vol. 2, p. 71. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers, 1933. 

9 For a Lasting Peace for a People’s Democracy, No. 1, Novem- 
ber 10, 1947. 
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revolutionary plan, which “‘changes with the passing 
of the revolution from one stage to another, but remains 
essentially unchanged throughout a given stage.” 1° 
The duration of a stage is indicated by the division of 
the Russian revolution into three stages: 1903 to Feb- 
ruary 1917, from then to October of the same year, 
and from the October Revolution on. 


Tactics, on the other hand, “‘concern themselves with 
lesser objects” such as “carrying through successfully 
a particular campaign or a particular action correspond- 
ing to the concrete circumstances in the given period 
of rise or decline of the revolution.” 11 Tactics may 
vary from one place to another and from one time to 
another and can change a number of times during any 
given revolutionary phase, while still remaining within 
the confines of the same strategic plan. 


The question remains: How many strategic levels 
are there? Is there just one (the Soviet Union’s) stra- 
tegy, with all the rest considered tactics? While I have 
seen no statement which deals with this explicitly, my 
impression is that there is more than one strategy. The 
basic revolutionary unit for purposes of Stalinist stra- 
tegy is the national communist party; for, as Zhdanov 
said in his speech to the Cominform Congress, “The 
communist movement develops within national frame- 
works .. .” 1° Also, revolutions have been carried out 
within a national framework in a number of countries. 
Therefore, in addition to the over-all Soviet strategy, it 
seems likely that there are national strategies. At any 
rate, in discussing strategy and tactics, the program of 
the Comintern speaks of “‘strategic aims” for the indi- 
vidual communist parties. It goes without saying that 
any national strategies are coordinated with, if not sub- 
ordinate to, the Soviet grand strategy. Whether there 
are also regional strategic plans is hard to say. In this 
respect, it is interesting to note that the Cominform 
Manifesto said merely that its object was “to draw 
up and agree on a common platform to work out its 
tactics against the chief forces of the imperialist 
camp...” 4% 


Having distinguished between strategy and tactics, 
it is possible to discuss the first of these and its sub- 
levels of generalization. In his “Foundations of Lenin- 
ism” Stalin defined strategy this way: 

Strategy is the determination of the direction of the main 
blow of the proletariat at a given stage of the revolution, the 
elaboration of the corresponding plan for the disposition of the 
revolutionary forces (the main and secondary reserves), the fight 


to carry out this plan throughout the given stage of the revolu- 
Py 
tion. * 


10 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 70. 


1 Tbid., p. 70. 
12 For a Lasting Peace for Peoples Democracy, No. 1, November 
10, 1947, 


13 Tbid. (Author’s italics). 


14 Stalin, Problem of Leninism. p. 68. 


While this definition might sound like double-talk to 
the non-Communist, it makes a good introduction to 
the labyrinth of communist strategy. Strategy is divided 
by Stalin for purposes of analysis into five elements: 
objective, main force of the revolution, reserves, direc- 
tion of the main blow, and plan for the disposition of 
forces. The nature of these elements (and the meaning 
of the definition) will become more evident as the 
examples used by Stalin in his discussion are examined, 
and as they are referred to communist strategy before 
and since World War II. 


The Stalinist sees events in terms of cause and effect, 
means and end. Therefore, he orients his strategy toward 
objectives. According to Stain, the central objective 
of communist strategy in the first stage of the revolu- 
tion, or from 1903 to the February Revolution in 1917, 
was to “overthrow Tsarism and completely wipe out 
the survivals of medievalism.” The February Revolu- 
tion, however, only improved upon the situation 
slightly, by replacing the Tsarist exploiter with the 
bourgeois, who wanted to continue the imperialist war. 
Therefore, the objective changed in the second stage 
to the overthrow of “imperialism in Russia and to 
withdrawal from the imperialist war.” The October 
Revolution achieved this goal, taking the new Soviet 
state out of the war. With the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia, the thesis about 
the Soviet Union as a “base” came into effect, and the 
objective became: “to consolidate the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in one country, using it as a base for the 
overthrow of imperalism in all countries. The revolu- 
tion is spreading beyond the confines of one country; 
the epoch of world revolution has commenced.” 15 


Strategic objectives are often formulated by Stalinists 
in terms of tasks and vary with the content or central 
problem of a given situation. As might be expected, 
the content of a situation is determined primarily by 
the stage of economic development of the country con- 
cerned. The program adopted by the Sixth World 
Congress of the Comintern in 1928 16 distinguished 
among three basic situations. The first applied to 
countries with highly developed capitalism, such as 
the United States and Germany, in which direct transi- 
tion to the dictatorship of the proletariat was demand- 
ed. The second was for countries with a medium devel- 
opment of capitalism, such as the eastern European 
countries, in which it was assumed that a transitional 
dictatorship of the proletariat and- peasantry was neces- 
sary, since the agrarian problem was crucial. In such 
countries as China and India, and other colonial or 
semi-colonial countries, the Comintern program called 


15 Ibid., p. 69. 
16“The Programme of the Communist International,” Inter- 
nctional Press Correspondence, Vol. VIII, No. 92, November 31, 
1928. 
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for the development of the agarian revolution and the 
fight for independence. 


The core of Stalinist strategy is the main force, which 
is the class base for the revolution and is determined by 
the “content” of the situation. The vanguard (general 
staff) of the main force, its most class conscious and 
revolutionary element, is, of course, the Communist 
Party. Early Stalinist theory postulated that the pro- 
letariat was the only class capable of acting as the main 
force of the revplution. The main force of the Russian 
Revolution, according to Stalin, was the proletariat. 
After the success of the October Revolution, the pro- 
letariat gained a center for its efforts and the main force 
of the (world) revolution became “the dictatorship of 
the proletariat in one country, the revolutionary move- 
ment of the proletariat in all countries.” 17 


In countries with a well developed system of capital- 
ism, the proletariat still constitutes the main force of 
any given strategic plan. Mao Tse-tung, however, has 
added a significant alternative to this element of Stalin- 
ist strategy. After the failure of the Kremlin strategy 
of the 1920’s of basing the Chinese revolution on the 
urban proletariat, Mao’s strategy of using the peasantry 
as the main force gained the upper hand among the 
Chinese communists.1$ This innovation was explicitly 
formulated in Mao’s later writings, including The New 
Democracy, written in 1940. He said, “The agrarian 
problem has become the fundamental problem of the 
Chinese revolution. The force that is made up of the 
peasantry is the main force of the Chinese revolu- 
tion.” 19 However, he then designated the proletariat 
as the most revolutionary section of the population and 
the vanguard, the leaders, of the peasantry in their 
revolutionary struggle. 


Whatever class is the main force of the revolution, 
the Stalinists take advantage of any support they 
can get from other groups and also of divisions in the 
enemy camp, in order to maximize their power in rela- 
tion to the enemy. In strategic terms, these are referred 
to as reserves, direct and indirect. The direct reserves 
are those groups or movements which will support the 
main force, such as the peasantry within the country 
in question (if the proletariat is the main force), the 
proletariat of neighboring countries, and the revolu- 
tionary movement in the country’s colonies. The in- 
direct reserves are “‘contradictions” in the enemy camp, 
such as conflicts between the non-proletarian classes 
within the country and conflicts between the hostile 
bourgeois states. The use of the term, “reserves” to 


17 Problems of Leninism, p. 69. 


18 For an excellent analysis of this phase of Chinese Communist 
history, read Benjamin I. Schwartz, Chinese Communism and the 
Rise of Mao. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951.) 


19 Mao Tse-tung, La Nouvelle Democratie, p. 78. Paris, Edi- 
tions Sociales, 1951. 
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refer to “contradictions” rather than to groups of 
potential helpers may seem a little confusing to the 
reader unfamiliar with Stalinist doctrine, but it is 
used this way repeatedly in Stalin’s writings. 


The use of reserves follows certain primary principles, 
with regard to place of attack, timing of attack, per- 
sistance in the pursuit of the plan of attack, and keep- 
ing open the road to retreat. The first principle calls 
for “the concentration of the main forces of the revo- 
lution at the enemy’s most vulnerable spot at the deci- 
sive moment...” 29 Stalin gives as the example of 
the vulnerable spot of the Russian government in 1917 
the question of the war. In Germany today, it seems 
clear that the issue of rearmament is considered by the 
Soviets to be the most vulnerable spot in the enemy 
camp. 


When the place of attack has been determined upon, 
there must be a “selection of the moment for the 
decisive blow, of the moment for starting the insurrec- 
tion, so timed as to coincide with the moment when the 
crisis has reached its climax, when it is fully apparent 
that the vanguard is prepared to fight to the end, the 
reserves are prepared to support the vanguard, and 
maximum consternation reigns in the ranks of the 
enemy.” 21 For example, in Korea, the Communists 
apparently felt that they were choosing the optimum 
time for attack, with their own forces well prepared, 
the South Korean forces ill prepared, divisions within 
South Korea over government policies, the bourgeois 
powers at odds over their Far Eastern policies, and the 
United States apparently determined to withdraw in 
case of attack. 


Once the place and moment for the blow have been 
chosen and the attack begun, there must be “‘undevia- 
ting pursuit of the course adopted, no matter what 
difficulties and complications are encountered on the 
road towards the goal . . .” 22 This principle was 
followed in Germany in the 1920’s, when attempt 
after attempt at revolution was made, even after a 
bourgeois observer would almost certainly have felt 
that all possibility of success had disappeared. The 
principle of persistence could also be used to explain 
the unceasing attempts that the Communists made to 
dislodge the United Nations forces from Korea. The 
militant twenty-five year course of the Chinese com- 
munist revolution is another case in point. 


The “undeviating pursuit of the course adopted” 
is not followed at all costs and under all circumstances, 
however. A fourth principle in the use of reserves 
requires “maneuvering [them] with a view to effecting 
a proper retreat when the enemy is strong, when retreat 

20 Ibid, p. 72. 

21 Ibid, p. 73. 

22 Ibid, p. 73. 
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is inevitable, when to accept battle forced upon us by 
the enemy is obviously disadvantageous, when, with 
the given alignment of forces, retreat becomes the only 
way to ward off a blow against the vanguard and to 
keep the reserves intact.” 23 That the Stalinists are 
capable of retreating and thus following this precept 
was demonstrated in the Iranian affair, when the Soviet 
Union permitted the collapse of the Azerbaijan com- 
munist government, presumably rather than to accept 
battle when the situation was “obviously disadvan- 
tageous.” However, one should keep in mind at all 
times the purpose of such a retreat, the object of which 
“is to gain time, to demoralize the enemy, and to ac- 
cumulate forces in order later to assume the offen- 
“4 One need only refer to the situation sur- 
rounding the nationalization of the Anglo-Iranian oil 
fields to understand why the Stalinists might feel that 
their earlier retreat was not unwise. 


” 


sive. 


These four principles with regard to the use of 
reserves really overlap with tactics, since reserves are 
actually employed only in tactical situations. We might 
put it this way: the designation of reserves or potential 
reserves is a part of strategy. The mse of these reserves 
is tactics. This applies as well to the other elements 
of strategy.-” 


Once the objective, the main force, and the reserves 
to be utilized are decided upon, the strategic plan must 
determine the direction of the main blow. This involves 
selecting those groups which are most likely to betray 
the revolution by leading elements of the “main force” 
into compromises with the enemy. Since the October 
Revolution, the direction of the main blow in Europe 
has been fairly consistently oriented toward the Social 
Democrats, as the ones most likely to lead the proletariat 
astray by compromising with the bourgeoisie and im- 
perialism. In The New Democracy, however, Mao 
Tse-tung designates the bourgeoisie as the class most 
likely to compromise with the foreign imperalists. The 
effort to isolate the compromising parties from the 
masses does not mean that compromise as such is re- 
jected by the Communists under all circumstances. 
While working to isolate the compromisers on the 
strategic level, the Stalinist is quite prepared to utilize 
compromise on the tactical level, as we shall see later. 


The fifth and last element of strategy is the plan for 
disposition of forces. This element applies to the alliance 
of the main force with other classes. For example, in 

23 Ibid, p. 74. 

°4 Ibid, p. 74. 

°° There are many other principles, similar to the four that 
apply to the employment of reserves, which affect the actual 
manner in which a given plan of action is implemented. In this 


regard, the reader is referred to Nathan Leites, The Operational 
Code of the Politburo, (New York: McGraw, 1951.) 


the October Revolution the proletariat was allied with 
the poor peasantry, according to Stalin. At various 
times during the Chinese revolution, the Communists 
were allied with the small bourgeoisie and the national 
bourgeoisie, according to Mao. We find that strategy 
is related quite directly to the theses, as regards this 
element, for in the stage following the October Revo- 
lution Stalin called for the following disposition of 
forces for the world revolution: “Alliance of the pro- 
letarian revolution with the liberation movement in 
the colonies and the dependent countries.” It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the application of this element to 
Soviet grand strategy since the end of World War II. 

The most familiar aspect of Soviet foreign policy 
is tactics, since these are the actions and events which 
are best reported in the press. Communist tactics seem 
at times to be completely baffling and unpredictable. 
They are baffling primarily because the public often 
does not understand the broader rules by which the 
Communists operate. They seem unpredictable because 
the reader is often not aware of developments which 
have preceded—and foreshadowed—the event reported 
in the press.) Many communist tactical actions can be 
anticipated well in advance by simply reading the 
pertinent communist press. The main prerequisite 
is to be armed with Stalinist theory on tactics, as any 
Communist must be. 


The Soviet Union operates in international politics 
on two tactical levels: the revolutionary and the nation- 
state. The difference can be made quite clear if one 
remembers that the Soviet Union will send an ambass- 
ador to a non-communist country, while also working 
at the same time through the party apparatus to over- 
throw the government to which the ambassador is 
accredited. These two levels of activity are coordinated, 
and it is sometimes very difficult to be sure on which 
the Communists are operating. Before the October 
Revolution, of course, the Communists were restricted 
to the revolutionary level. The decision to utilize the 
nation-state level after the revolution was implicit in 
Stalin’s program for building socialism in the Soviet 
Union, in place of making immediate efforts to carry 
out the world revolution. The fact that the Soviet 
Union was more obviously active on the nation-state 
level between the wars was probably responsible for the 
wide-spread opinion that Soviet foreign policy was 
“just old-fashioned power politics.” 


The nation-state level of communist tactics is the 
one with which people are more familiar, and it will 
not be examined at great length here. Since the Soviet 
Union has operated on this level within an essentially 
bourgeois system, its tactics have given an appearance 
of being divided into separate diplomatic, economic, 
ideological (propaganda), and military elements. These 
tactics are subordinate to the Soviet grand strategy, 
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and, of course, the revolutionary strategy and tactics 
of the other communist parties are coordinated with 
them. One should also expect such principles of be- 
havior as those which applied to the use of reserves to 
influence the use of nation-state tactics—in other 
words, old-fashioned diplomacy with a revolutionary 
twist. 


Stalin, in Problems of Leninism, gave the following 
definition of revolutionary tactics: 
The determination of the line of conduct of the proletariat in 
the comparatively short period of the flow and ebb of the move- 
ment, of the rise and/or decline of the revolution; the fight to 
carry out this line by replacing old forms of struggle and 
organization by new ones, old slogans by new ones, by combining 
these forms, et cetera.76 
The key phrases here are “ebb and flow of the move- 
ment,” “forms of struggle and organization,” and 
“slogans.” 


Tactical leadership requires the mastery of the forms 
of struggle and organization which will give the maxi- 
mum results with the given short-term relation of 
forces. Mastery of the forms of struggle and organiza- 
tion means primarily two things: 

(1) To put in the forefront precisely those forms of struggle 
and organization which are best suited to the conditions pre- 
vailing during the flow or ebb of the movement at a given mo- 
ment... 

(2) To locate at any given moment that particular link in the 
chain of processes which, if grasped, will enable us to hold the 
whole chain and to prepare the conditions for achieving strategic 
success,~ 

The application of these tactical principles can be 
demonstrated quite well with reference to the relative 
position of American and Soviet arms after World War 
II. The Soviet leaders almost certainly thought that 
the “critical link” in this situation was the atom bomb. 
Therefore, urgent emphasis was placed on grasping this 
“link” by prdducing their own bomb and neutralizing, 
if possible, American prior possession of the bomb. The 
form of struggle and organization selected for the latter 
task was the Stockholm petition to brand the first nation 
to use the bomb as an aggressor. Peace congresses 
were held at various levels at the opening of the cam- 
paign to propagandize the scheme. Peace committees 
were organized on the local level to manage the agita- 
tion and circulate the petition. Congresses were then 
held at successively higher levels to collect the petitions 
and let the “imperialists” know the strength of the 
“peace camp.” 


A critical factor in determining what forms of strug- 
gle and organization are used is whether the revolution- 
ary tide is ebbing or flowing. Stalin does not go into 
this question in any great detail. However, the program 
adopted at the Sixth World Congress of the Comintern 


26 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, p. 70. 
°*7 Ibid, pp. 74-77. 
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in September, 1928, discussed the problem of the rela- 
tionship of tactics to the revolutionary tide at some 
length. While we can expect that experience since 
that time has modified some of these earlier ideas, com- 
munist tactics since the war are in many ways similar 
to the principles of this program. 


When the revolutionary tide is not rising, the com- 
munist parties were instructed to advance partial slo- 
gans, engage in united front tactics, do systematic work 
in trade unions and mass organizations, and participate 
in partiament. The partial slogans were to conform to 
the everyday needs of the workers, such as wage ques- 
tions, the right to organize, the right to strike, the high 
cost of living, etc. With regard to world politics, the 
slogans were to emphasize the “attitude towards the 
U.S.S.R. and colonial revolutions, struggle for the unity 
of the international trade union movement, struggle 
against imperialism and the war danger, and systematic 
preparation for the fight against imperialist war.” 28 


United front tactics are assigned an important role in 
the pre-revolutinary period. The statement was made 
earlier that, while directing the main blow against com- 
promisers on the strategic level, the Communists are 
quite capable of utilizing compromise themselves on 
the tactical level. A united front with non-communist 
groups can be formed “from above”, by cooperating 
with the group leaders, as in the Popular Front in 
France in the 1930’s, or it can be formed “from below”, 
by attacking the leaders and working with the members 
of the group, as in Germany in the present effort to 
prevent rearmament. 


When the “tide” is not rising, the Communists also 
engage in systematic work in the trade unions and mass 
organizations: “It is the bounden duty of every Com- 
munist to belong to a trade union, even a most re- 
actionary one, provided it is a mass organization.” 79 
They also participate in the national parliament, when 
they can get elected, in order to prevent “isolation from 
the masses.” 


These tactics undergo a decisive change when the 
revolutionary tide begins to develop, which is ‘““when the 
ruling classes are disorganized, the masses are in a state 
of revolutionary ferment, the intermediary strata are 
inclining towards the proletariat and the masses are 
ready for action and sacrifice...” 3° Then the task 
of the party is to lead the masses in a direct attack on 
the state. The party during this phase advances in- 
creasingly radical transitional slogans. These call for 
such measures as worker soviets (committees), worker 
control of industry, peasant committees for the seizure 


28The Programme of the Communist International”, Infer- 
national Press Correspondence, December 31, 1928, p. 1767. 

29 Tbid. 

30 Tbid. 
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of land, disarming the bourgeoisie, and arming the 
proletariat. These slogans are combined with mass 
action. This takes the form at first of a combination 
of strikes and demonstrations, then a combination of 
strikes and armed demonstrations, and then finally a 
general strike conjointly with armed insurrection 
against the state. The final phase is civil war and in- 
volves a fight conducted according to the rules of armed 
struggle. 


In summary, then, Stalinist tactics involve the selec- 
tion of the most effective forms of struggle and organi- 
zation consistent with a given short-term situation. A 
significant factor in determining which tactics are ap- 


propriate is whether the revolutionary tide is ebbing or 
flowing. Tactics are always pursued with one thing in 
mind: to seize the vital link and thus prepare for stra- 
tegic success. 


The policies of the Soviet Union and the communist 
parties throughout the world are not static: they shift, 
they change, they alter, they often seem contradictory 
and inexplicable. An understanding of the principles 
underlying communist strategy and tactics is therefore 
imperative for the coherent appraisal of the flexible 
“general line”. It is hoped that the analysis presented 
in this paper will be of some assistance in performing 
this important task. 


D-s. 


What Do We Know About Soviet Economy? 


By Nicolas Spulber 


Editor’s Note: For many years now, economists studying publi- 
cations dealing with economic statistics have become accustomed 
to seeing rows of dots under the heading “Soviet Union,” signi- 
fying the absence of all information. Perhaps no country makes 
such a fetish of statistics—and releases so few. Nicolas Spulber, 
a specialist in the economics of eastern Europe and Soviet Russia, 
here describes how free world economists attempt to reach be- 
hind the Iron Curtain to gain some knowledge of the Sovict 
economy and its workings. The article is reprinted from Com- 
mentary, New York, August, 1952. 


“_— statistics class-conscious and party-con- 
scious!” This is the slogan governing economic 
reporting and research in the entire Soviet orbit today, 
and it has been acted upon with greater success than 
almost any other of the jargon-filled directives of the 
Stalinist world. Freely translated, it means: “Conceal 
both your strength and your weakness, so that the 
outside world will never know definitely either your 
achievements or your failures.” 


From the early 1930’s the Soviet authorities have 
worked increasingly to perfect this process of conceal- 
ment and distortion. More and more, they have limited 
the information they release to that alone which inflates 
their achievements. More and more, statistical data are 
withheld, making it a difficult and at times impossible 
task to check the figures that are released. Furthermore, 
the Soviet bureaucrats have taken ever greater liberties 
with statistical method itself: only rarely do they 
explain how the units counted were defined in the first 
place, how the data were gathered, or the total figures 
computed. Accordingly, the statements on economic 
development that come from official Soviet sources 
are virtual riddles. 


Here is one example from a book on the Soviet war 
economy by Nicolai Voznesenski, former chairman of 
the Soviet State Planning Commission, as quoted in a 
review of the book by Professor Alexander Gerschen- 
kron of Harvard University: 


The number of workers and salaried employees in 1943 was 
38 percent lower than in 1940 although the share of industrial 
workers and salaried employees increased from 35 percent in 1940 
to 39 percent in 1943. 


Professor Gerschenkron comments: 


The total number of workers and salaried employees in 1940 
equaled 30.4 million (cf. Voznesenski, “Report to the 18th Con- 
ference of the Communist Party,” Pravda, February 19, 1941). 
Accordingly, industrial workers and salaried employees in 1940 
equaled .35 X 30.4= 10.64; the total number of workers in 1943 
equaled 30.4 X 62=18.85 of which industrial manpower= 39 
percent =7.35 million.” 


Thus, it could be deduced from Voznesenski’s enigmatic 
statement that the number of industrial workers in 
the U.S.S.R. decreased considerably during the war: 
in 1940 there were 10.64 million; in 1943, 7.35. 

To be sure, all Soviet economic riddles are not so 
susceptible of solution as this—assuming that we have 
solved this one. Every official knows that to supply 
too many answerable riddles is to risk being purged or 
liquidated—as happened to Voznesenski. 


Why not then enforce a blackout over all statistical 
data instead of releasing the present huge amount of 


lAmerican Economic Review, published by Northwestern Uni- 
versity (Evanston, Illinois), September, 1948. 








disconnected, merely descriptive, or completely mean- 
ingless material? For one thing, “‘statistics” have been 
an official Soviet fetish for too long a time to be 
suppressed entirely. It is part of the scientific tech- 
nology on which the authorities lay such stress, and 
Marx’s reliance upon figures and tables in his theoretical 
work would have hallowed the statistical method in 
their eyes in any case. Besides, the whole activity of 
Soviet society, political, economic, social, literary, and 
scientific, is geared to the achievement of the Kremlin’s 
plans and projects of the moment, and figures are the 
only way of telling what happens. Furthermore, the 
Kremlin’s claim to appeal to the judgment of the world 
always on the basis of “facts, not words” likewise re- 
quires that a constant stream of “economic” data be 
poured out, both to impress and confuse, even if the 
regime’s real intention is to pull tighter the curtain 
of secrecy.” 


The task of studying Soviet economics is, hence, a 
peculiarly difficult one. Even if we are successful in 
piercing the curtain of confusion and getting some 
“significant” data, we still have the difficult problem 
of evaluating these statistics for an economy very 
different from our own. What appears significant to 
us may have little or quite different significance in the 
U.S.S.R. For example, what is the meaning of “price 
levels” when these are determined by state fiat? They 
may tell us more about the political aims of the regime 
than about the supply and demand of different prod- 
ucts. On the other hand, it is evident that the foreign 
aims of the Soviet regime constitute the greatest 
single political problem in the world today. Regardless 
of the paucity of data available, regardless of the 
difficulties involved, we must keep on trying to get 
at the reality behind the Iron Curtain. This is why 
the study of the Soviet economy has become a major 
concern of free world economists, despite the frustra- 
tions involved. 


Let us look now at some of the concrete results these 
scholars have achieved. 


The central economic problem of any organized 
society, “planned” or “unplanned,” resolves around the 
creation and distribution of the (yearly) “national 
product.” The “national product” must be divided 
between consumption and accumulation, between that 
which is currently consumed and that which is saved 
and invested in order to increase further productive 
capacity. The distribution of the part reserved for 


2 The bulk of information on Soviet economics is gathered from 
the Soviet press: Pravda, Izvestia. national and local magazines 
publications, and sometimes the Soviet radio. Additional informa- 
tion has also been obtained from refugees from the U.S.S.R. 
Now and then there is a windfall, such as the unexpurgated 
edition of the third Five Year Plan, captured during the war 
by the Germans and subsequently captured by the United States. 
It furnishes much valuable material for research. 
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consumption depends on social stratification, on the 
standards of living prevailing in the society, on the 
incentives felt at the various social levels, and other 
such factors. The amount of the part reserved for 
accumulation, and the ends for which it is invested, 
depend on the development of the society (i.e., the de- 
gree to which it is industrialized) and on the strength 
and extent of state control. The stronger the state and 
its grip on economic life, the easier for it to determine 
and control what is assigned to consumption and what 
retained for investment in cither civil or military 
undertakings. The basic aim of research in Soviet 
economy is to ascertain its strength—that is, the physi- 
cal volume and the rate of growth of its industrial 
production, the size of the Soviet national income, the 
proportion of it used for investment, and so on. 


The dynamic element in the increase of the national 
product is the increase and diversification of industrial 
production. We know in general that a vastly increased 
industrial production has been from the beginning the 
primary economic—as well as political—objective of 
the Soviet regime, and that consumption has been 
limited for this purpose. According to the official 
figures released by the Soviet Union, the gross value of 
her industrial production increased more than fourteen 
times in the twenty-two years from 1928 to 1950— 
covering the period since the first Five Year Plan—an 
increase that would have been far greater if not for 
the war. 


These figures have been computed on the basis of 
“comparable” or “fixed” prices. In order to keep 
constant the unit of measure of their industrial output 
and avoid the impact of variations in price, Soviet 
statisticians have used for their computations the prices 
of a base year, 1926-27, the last “normal” year before 
the beginning of large-scale national planning. In 
terms of these prices, the gross value of Soviet industrial 
output rose from 16.8 billion rubles in 1928 to 95.5 
billion in 1937, fell to 88.4 billion in 1945 as a 
result of the war, and rose again at a fantastic pace 
to 239.6 billion in 1950. 


Fixed prices are, of course, the correct way to mea- 
sure the actual increase in the value of output from 
year to year. But under rapid industrialization, base- 
year prices can become obsolete in a very short time. 
New products appear that were not produced in the 
base year, and hence have no base-year price. Certain 
items produced in very limited quantities and at very 
expensive prices in the base year are later produced on 
a mass scale and at far lower prices. 


It becomes obvious why the Soviet index of produc- 
tion shot up so rapidly: since new items have been listed 
at the prices at which they were first produced, the 
value of Soviet production in terms of Soviet money 
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naturally mounted sky-high as soon as such items were 
turned out on a large scale. Thus it is impossible to 
measure the physical volume of production on the basis 
of the official figures. 


Even before the war, some Soviet statisticians clearly 
perceived this problem. But the central statistical office 
of the U.S.S.R. ignored their objections and continued 
to calculate the volume of industrial production in 
terms of the 1926-27 price index, using the results 
not only for propaganda purposes but also to establish 
the real targets of the national plans. Only in March 
of this year did it finally abandon this practice and 
establish as the new price index the wholesale prices 
in effect in Soviet heavy industry on January 1, 1952. 


Why the Soviet central statistical office clung to the 
“1926-27 fixed prices” long after their usclessness had 
been conclusively shown is one of the many Soviet 
mysteries. Propaganda aims do not provide an adequate 
explanation because the same figures were used as a 
basis of economic planning, a practice which must have 
caused great difficulties. For example, we can see one 
industry being assigned a goal much larger than an- 
other’s, although the value of their products was 
actually the same. We cannot charge the practice to 
ineficiency and incompetence, since Soviet statisticians 
themselves were among the first to criticize it. Perhaps 
the real explanation lies in the egomania of the Stalinist 
bureaucracy, which must have found its greatest grati- 
fication in these leaping figures. 


From the early 1930’s on, it was perfectly clear to 
economists of other countries that the Soviet index of 
industrial production was inflated. For example, it 
could be seen that the increase in industrial volume 
was completely out of gear with the far slower in- 
creases in the Soviet’s production of basic raw materials 
such as iron, coal, and steel. The figures for the 
machine industry and those for ferrous metals, which 
of necessity maintain a given relation in all other 
economies, appeared completely unbalanced. But when 
economists tried to figure out the extent of the infla- 
tion in the U.S.S.R., they came up against a stone wall. 
The authorities had taken timely precautions. No 
actual 1926-27 prices were then or are now available, 
and since 1931 the relation between 1926-27 prices 
and current prices has not been published. 


One solution to this problem of measuring the true 
pace of Soviet industrialization has been undertaken 
by Alexander Gerschenkron of Harvard University.® 
He has constructed a complex index of Soviet machin- 
ery output, based on American prices for the same 
goods in 1939. He first gathered from the Soviet press 


3A Dollar Index of Soviet Machinery Output 1927-28 to 1937, 
published by The Rand Corporation (Santa Monica, California), 
1951. 


figures on the production of given types of machines. 
He then tried to establish the 1939 United States prices 
for these machines, and so set up an index to measure 
production. His index showed that Soviet machinery 
output increased at a much slower rate than was 
contended. 


While this work is admirable for its skill and 
audacity, it is subject to serious criticism: as Professor 
Gerschenkron himself points out, his index measures 
Soviet growth with the prices of a highly developed 
economy, in which all the savings of mass production 
and experience are already reflected. While the Soviet 
economists inflate their achievements by using the 
prices of an agricultural economy which produced a 
very small quantity of industrial products, Professor 
Gerschenkron’s index tends to deflate them by using 
the prices of the most advanced economy. Thus we 
are still left on inconclusive ground. 


Since we cannot establish the rate of overall industrial 
growth in the U.S.S.R., any comparison with, for in- 
stance, the United States in this respect has to be 
undertaken on the basis of the physical volume of 
production of such basic commodities as coal, iron, 
steel, oil, e¢ cetera. The figures for their production 
can be gathered from the published texts of the Soviet 
economic plans, from official pronouncements on the 
fulfilment of these plans, and from various specialized 
periodicals. The following comparison is illuminating. 


In 1928, on the eve of the first Five Year Plan, the 
U.S.S.R.’s annual coal production was about equal to 
that of the U.S.’s in 1870; its production of electric 
power equal to the U.S.’s in 1902; of pig iron equal 
to the U.S.’s in 1890; and its railroad mileage was about 
the same as the U.S.’s in 1869. At the end of the 
first two Five Year Plans (1928-1937), the U.S.S.R.’s 
increase in annual output of coal was equivalent to 
the increase the U.S. achieved in the seventeen years 
between 1870 and 1887; its increase in electric power 
was equivalent to that of the U.S. in the twenty years 
between 1902 and 1922; its gain in steel matched the 
U.S. gain in the fifteen years between 1890 and 1905. 
In the case of pig iron, petroleum, and copper, the 
American rates of growth were equal to the Soviet, and, 
in the key sector of railroad mileage, the U.S. accom- 
plished as much in the two years from 1869 to 1871 
as the U.S.S.R. did in eleven years under central plan- 
ning from 1928 to 1940. We may conclude that the 
rate of Soviet industrial growth is hardly as unique as 
the authorities claim: although it is impressive, it was 
matched by the rate of growth achieved by American 
capitalism in a comparable period of development. 


Overall figures for national income have an even 
greater effect on the modern imagination than data on 
industrialization. The idea of encompassing in one 
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set of figures the activities of innumerable individuals 
in countless occupations—of an entire nation—is a 
spectacular one. Since the early 1930’s, the concept of 
“national income” has become the most popular one 
of all in economics. However, few of those who quote 
national income figures realize the complexities of the 
term. While all economists may agree that “net national 
income” is the net value of all economic goods pro- 
duced by a nation in a given period, Soviet and free 
world economists will disagree about what is meant by 


“net value,” by “economic goods,” and by the term 
“produced.” 


The term national income, as used in European 
countries and in the U.S., includes the net products 
of all activities connected through the market. The 
statisticians of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
for example, consider each individual—whether a 
worker, an entrepreneur, a doctor, a clerk, or the presi- 
dent—under three headings: what he contributes to 
the national income by work and services; what he 
receives in income (in effect, the former is measured 
by the latter, with certain important exceptions) ; and 
what he spends of income. These three sums, after 
certain adjustments, must balance. 


Quite different is the Soviet concept, which is 
derived from a mechanical and schematic interpretation 
of Marx. According to Marx, the value of each 
material good consists of two parts: the value of the 
raw material plus that added by the machine; and 
the value newly-created and added by the worker. The 
value added by the worker is equal in monetary terms 
to the wage he receives, plus the “surplus value,” or 
profit, pocketed by the owners of the means of produc- 
tion. In the capitalist system, this owner is the private 
entrepreneur; in the U.S.S.R., it is the state. In both 
cases, surplus is created and appropriated. 


Under the Soviet interpretation of this scheme, a 
writer, a barber, a clerk, Stalin himself, and all his 
state and party officials, since they are not “workers,” 
do not add in any way to the national income. They 
are only consumers of income “derived” from the 
value added by industrial agricultural workers. Since 
the wages of all other groups are merely “derivative 
income,” it would be erroneous to include them in 
the total of the net national income. Thus the Soviets 
have concerned themselves only with the origins of the 
national income—namely its source in industry, agri- 
culture, trade, transportation, and construction—and 
do not tell us of income earned in the other, derivative 
areas of economic activity. It would be interesting 
to know, even in Soviet terms, how the national income 
is distributed among the various strata of society, and 
it has often been suggested by Soviet economists them- 
selves that such information be prepared. But if pre- 
pared, no such analysis has ever been published: the 
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central statistical otnce evidently does not care to 
show the relation between “derivative income” (in 
which there must bulk large that of the top-heavy 
bureaucracy) and “newly created value” in the 
U.S.S.R.4 


The Soviets have published some figures on national 
income based on their standard of fixed 1926-27 
prices, as well as on certain tabulations of the source 
of national income. After the war, they published 
percentages on the basis of which the national income 
could be computed in 1926-27 rubles for the years up 
to 1950. According to such computation, the national 
income rose from 25 billion in 1928 to 210 billion 
in 1950. 


We have already indicated the weaknesses of these 
figures as indices of industrial production. They show 
equally grave shortcomings as regards national income. 
For example, in 1928 the contribution of agriculture 
to the national income in “‘fixed prices” represented 
37.6 percent of the total. In 1934 this contribution 
had fallen to 16.8 percent. In more recent years we 
tread on uncertain ground. It would appear that 
the agricutural contribution represented 11.7 percent 
of the national income in 1940 and less than eight 
percent in 1950. Undoubtedly, with the increase in 
industrialization, agriculture has lost much of its pre- 
vious weight in the Soviet economy. Neverthless, it 
seems incredible that more than half of the population 
of the U.S.S.R.—those who work the land—should 
have contributed less than eight percent of its income. 
We must conclude again that the national income 
derived from industry has been greatly exaggerated— 
as we have already been led to conclude on other 
grounds. 


But, once again, detecting the exaggeration is not 


the same as knowing its extent. Here, too, the specialists 
are faced with a formidable task. 


Among those who have applied themselves to this 
problem of calculating Soviet national income is Pro- 
fessor Abram Bergson, of Columbia University, New 
York. His study, “Soviet National Income and Product 
in 1937,” is one of the most decisive contributions in 
the field of Soviet economics.” 


Abandoning the Soviet figures for national income 
in 1926-27 rubles, Professor Bergson addressed himself 
solely to the data that the authorities have released 
in current rubles (budget figures, wages, taxes, defense 
expenditures, ef cetera). This kind of data had been 


4Soviet concepts and methods are defined in the Slovar Spravo- 
chnik po Sotsialno Ekonomicheskoi Statistike (Dictionary and 
Guide to Socio-Economic Statistics), Central Bureau of the 
U.S.S.R. State Planning Committee for 1944. 

5 Quarterly Journal of Economics, Harvard University Press 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts), May-August 1950. 
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neglected hitherto as a basis for the recalculation of 
the Soviet national income. He recast these figures 
according to the form of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce tabulations of national income. Naturally, tre- 
mendous problems arose. For example, when we attempt 
to calculate agricultural output and its value in current 
rubles; we discover that part of the agricultural 
product is paid to the government in kind, in return 
for the use of its agricultural machinery; part must be 
sold under compulsion to the government at artificially 
low prices; part is sold to the government on a volun- 
tary basis, at higher prices; part is retained for seed and 
fodder; part is sold on the retail collective-farm market. 
How, then, are we to estimate the total value of the 
Soviet agricultural product? 


Professor Bergson dealt with these and a host of 
other problems. He constructed for the year 1937 
what amounted to a new overall account of the struc- 
ture, origin, and distribution of Soviet national income. 
Borrowing for the occasion the Marxian concept of 
“surplus value,” Professor Bergson pointed out that 
the so-called “rate of exploitation” (i.e., rate of surplus 
value or profit, which was defined as the proportion of 
surplus value to the wages received by workers who 
created “‘value” in the Marxist sense) must be much 
higher in the “socialist” than in the capitalist world. 
For 1937, the “surplus value” (all types of profit), 
when calculated as a percentage of the national income, 
amounted to 38 percent in Soviet Russia as against 
36 percent in the U.S. However, if one takes into 
consideration the effect of the Soviet turnover tax, 
which is a means of concentrating additional “surplus 
value” in the hands of the state, the percentage of 
surplus value appropriated in the U.S.S.R. rises even 
further, to as much as 48 percent of the national 
income. 


The figures also show that Russian households con- 
sumed about 54 percent of the gross national product, 
or total production of the year, as against 74 percent 
by American households. This smaller proportion of 
consumption in the U.S.S.R. came from a much smaller 
gross national product and had to satisfy a much larger 
population. Moreover, consumption falls to only 43 
percent of the gross national product once the consumer 
goods absorbed by the state apparatus are eliminated. ® 

6 The Soviets do not publish a cost of living index. The 
measurements of the changes in the Soviet standard of living 
undertaken outside of the U.S.S.R. take various forms: Studies 
of changes in the yearly value of per capita consumption, studies 
of the consumption of given consumer goods per capita, construc- 
tion of an index of cost of living based on selected consumer 
goods, and so on. All are open to criticism. Comparisons of pur- 
chasing power per work hour between the U.S.S.R. and other 
countries are also of limited value. The evidence on wage rates 
is too sparse to determine real wages, since these are affected by 
the allocation of substantial premiums and bonuses, sometimes 
more important than the nominal wage itself. Thus, the best 


This fantastically low rate of consumption permitted 
in 1937 an investment in capital equipment of 32.5 
percent of the net national income (of which 7.4 
percent went for military investment) as against half 
as great a proportion in the United States—16 percent 
(of which one percent went for defense). 


Professor Bergson’s study is the first step toward a 
complete recomputation of the Soviet national income 
during the period of the Five Year Plans. In a series 
of preliminary papers, as yet unpublished, Professor 
Bergson has also computed the Soviet national income 
and product for 1940, 1944, and 1948. To most of 
the specialists in the field, it is clear that only this 
type of work can place the economic comparison 
between the two systems on more solid ground.* 


At this point, we begin to be able to approach the 
major issues concerning the Soviet economy: Does 
an over-all planned economy produce more goods with 
less work than a market economy? Does planning 
eliminate waste, and enable more goods to be produced 
with the same resources? Let us take a closer look at 
the mechanism of communist planning. 


According to Soviet accounts, the starting point in 
planning is the necessity of insuring a correlation be- 
tween the development of the various branches of the 
economy: in other words, the planning board checks 
the needs of one industry against the goals of the in- 
dustries that supply it, and checks their various goals 
against the overall availability of resources. The starting 
point is the establishment of realistic goals in such basic 
fields as coal, iron, ore, and steel. The second step is to 
make the goals in the industries that depend on these 
resources consistent with the goals set for the industries 
that produce the latter. 


If this procedure were to be consistently carried out 
in all its implications, it would require the solving of 
literally millions of equations; planning would become 
the chief ecorfomic activity of the country. Since this 
is impossible, the plan concentrates on essential items 
and gears the economy toward the realization of the 
goals set for these items. This means that “planning” 
for many industries is left quite incomplete and in 
mid-air. There is enough steel targeted to meet the 
demands of the locomotive and airplane industry, but 
a shortage may develop in hairpins, or perhaps in some 
vital machine part. Furthermore, at any point many 


gauge of the level of consumption remains its measurement as 
a proportion of the national income. 

7 All the Soviet satellites have taken up the Soviet practice of 
reporting increases in their national incomes in percentage form. 
This has had some amusing consequences: Rumania, for instance, 
has never had any calculation whatsoever made of her national 
income, so that the percentages in her case are figured on no ap- 
parent base. 
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alternatives can present themselves to the planners— 
for example, whether to invest in a new plant with 
labor-saving machinery, or to use more labor at the 
old machines. How does the planning board choose 
between these alternatives? 


In the capitalist system any choice can—at least 
theoretically—be made by taking into consideration 
the rate of return of one investment as compared to 
the other. Soviet planners shy away from such a 
criterion. The acceptance of the Marxist labor theory 
of value precludes the concept of a “return” on capital. 
But by refusing to use such a concept, they are in 
fact left without any guide whatsoever in choosing 
between alternatives, and hence the basic problem 
of eliminating inefficiency and waste is left untouched. 


Much has been written on this question, but this 
writer feels that there can be no real solution of the 


Matyas Rakosi on Bolshevist 


Strategy and Tactics 


O N February 29, 1952 Matyas Rakosi, head of the 
Hungarian Workers’ (Communist) Party and 
Deputy Premier of Hungary, delivered a highly signifi- 
cant speech to a group of participants in a party indoc- 
trination course. An analysis of this document, so 
relevant at a time when the call for a “United Front” 
is again resounding over Eroupe and Asia, reveals to 
us the true nature of communist zims and tactics. 
It clearly exposes the Bolshevik view on the purpose 
and function of political alliances; the ruses and 
subterfuges employed by the Communists to dis- 
organize and destroy the opposition, to confound the 
reluctant allies, an@ to deceive the bewildered public; 
and the role of the Soviet Army in the assumption and 
consolidation of communist power. Last but not least 
it provides us with an opportunity to compare the 
present Stalinist theory of strategy and tactics with 
that of Lenin’s, and to see what changes—if any—have 
occured since the day when the Bolsheviks first wrested 
power from the democratic Provisional Government in 
Russia, and set in motion a chain of events whose 
menacing impact has made itself felt in all areas of 
the world. 

Even a cursory examination of Rakosi’s address 
brings into sharp relief the fabric of blatant deceptions 
and falsifications concerning the actual events that took 
place in Hungary in the fateful years 1944-1949. Less 
obvious, but more interesting from a_ psychological 
point of view, are passages in the address which indi- 
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problem under present Soviet planning, and that the 
waste must be enormous—as, indeed, the available evi- 
dence seems to show. 


Despite the blanks in our knowledge of the Soviet 
economy, it is important to continue the attempt to 
analyze the rate of growth of Soviet industrial produc- 
tion; the Soviet national income, its distribution and 
structure; the possibilities and limitations of planning; 
wages and prices; and the various aspects of Soviet 
control over eastern Europe. Such analyses afford the 
most useful clues we have to the nature of Soviet 
economic life. But we must realize that even the 
best statistics and the best analysis cannot have a pre- 
dictive value: life in the U.S.S.R. is not an economic 
process deduceable as a function of economic data. It 
must always be remembered that the dynamics of Soviet 
life are political, not economic, and it is in the political 
sphere that final decisions rest. 


THE SATELLITES 


cate that Rakosi practices deception not only upon 
others but upon himself. To understand this phenome- 
non, this curious blend of truth with falsehood, of self- 
deception with a frankness bordering on cynicism, we 
should bear in mind a number of factors. First, Rakosi 
was addressing himself neither to the man in the street, 
nor to an inner circle of top party leaders. If the 
former were true, we would have to discount a possible 
element of sincerity, and regard the speech as pure 
propaganda. If the latter were true, we would be justi- 
fied in accepting it as an accurate statement of esoteric 
party doctrine. The fact that Rakosi was speaking to 
members low in the party’s hierarchy probably accounts 
for his falsehoods (for there are truths that must be 
hidden from those who are not totally initiated), as 
well as his frankness (for, according to the doctrine, 
lies may be openly justified if they serve the ultimate 
end.) As for Rakosi’s self-deception, it has been 
pointed out that Communists are people who see the 
present in the image of the desird future, and that 
therefore they often are unable to distinguish between 
reality and prevarication of their own making. In the 
curious “logic” of communist reasoning, if something 
ought to exist (because it has been ordained by His- 
tory), it ipso facto does exist. For example, since a 
communist regime sooner or later is “bound” to gain 
the support of the people, it may already be said to have 
won it. If we also consider the conscious attempt to 
manipulate public opinion (justified by the assumption 
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that the party knows the real interests of the “toiling 
masses”, even if the “masses” themselves are not yet 
aware of them), we gain a deeper understanding of the 
mixture of falsification and self-deception exhibited in 
Rakosi’s speech. 


In view of the length of the address, we have ex- 
tracted only those portions which shed light on the 
communist theory of strategy and tactics. The reader 
interested in the full text will find it in Tarsadalmi 
Szemle (Social Review), Budapest, March, 1952. 


Lenin on Prerequisites for Seizure of Power 


HE first question discussed by Rakosi is: what are 
the conditions for the creation of a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat”? For the answer, he turns to Lenin’s 
article, ““The Election of the Constituent Assembly 
and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” published in 
December, 1919. In this article, Lenin analyzed results 
of the free elections of the Constituent Assembly of 
1918, which was disbanded by the Bolsheviks after one 
day of deliberations, and outlined, on the basis of his 
conclusions, the factors that had made it possible for 
the Bolsheviks to seize power in 1917.1 The main 
factor, Lenin asserted, was that the Bolsheviks had 
secured ‘‘a decisive majority within the working class”; 
had they not secured it, the uprising would have failed. 
It is characteristic of Lenin that, although he seemed 
concerned about a popular base for a revolution (he 
rejected ““Blanquism”—the theory of revolution ac- 
complished by the action of a small elite), he was in 
fact merely interested in a numerical superiority at 
the strategically important time and place. “Formal” 
or “parliamentary” democracy he scorned. Rakosi’s 
discussion of this principle, while largely a form of 
exegesis, merits quoting in full: 
A decisive superiority in the decisive place at the decisive 
time—this law of military success is a law of political success 


also, especially in that bitter struggle between the classes which 
we call revolution. 


“In both capitals,” Lenin wrote, “in the two biggest commercial 
and industrial centers of Russia, the Bolsheviks were backed by 
a sweeping, decisive majority. There we had at our disposal 
nearly four times as many forces as the SR’s (Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries). We had greater forces than the SR’s and the Cadets 
put together. Moreover, we also dispersed our enemies... ” 

Thus, the first prerequisite of the creation of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat—a decisive majority within the working class 
—had been achieved. After clarifying this problem, Lenin 
speaks of the disposition of forces in the army. He gives the 
figures of votes in the army and on the basis of these figures 

1 The Bolsheviks received only 25% of the votes, the majority 
of them (62%) going to moderate socialist parties—Socialist 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks. For a thorough appraisal of 
the elections, see: The Elections to the Russian Constituent As- 
sembly of 1917, by O. H. Radkey, Harvard University Press, 
1950. 


comes to the following conclusion: “As early as October-Novem- 
ber, 1917 the army was half Bolshevik. . . . But whereas about 
half of the votes were ours in the army as a whole, we had an 
overwhelming majority in the front lines nearest the capital 
and, in general, in those not too far distant . . . Consequently, 
in November 1917 the Bolsheviks had political ‘storm troops’ in 
the army which in the decisive place and at the decisive moment 
assured us of a decisive majority.” 


Lenin’s discussion of mass support included, signifi- 
cantly, the principle of satisfying the economic needs 
of the population once the proletariat was in power. He 
conceded that the Bolsheviks lost support among the 
peasants after having instituted “war communism” 
with its harsh grain-requisition policy, but argued that 
the repressive measures of the White Guard armies 
again swayed the peasants in favor of the Bolsheviks. 
This was not the case at all, as the fierce peasant re- 
sistance of the 1920’s was to show. Nonetheless, Lenin 
believed it was true, and Rakosi accepted Lenin’s 
words. This attempt to make the facts fit the theory 
is an example of self-deception par excellence: 


Lenin also explains how the victorious proletariat can win 
over the masses of non-proletarian workers from the small 
bourgeois parties. He says: “In the hands of a class, the prole- 
tariat government power can become a weapon—and it must 
become such a weapon in order to win over the masses of non- 
proletarian workers to the proletariat and to detach those masses 
from the bourgeoisie and the small bourgeois parties.” 


How has the Bolshevik Party done this? 


By satisfying the most urgent economic needs in a 
revolutionary fashion, that is, by expropriation of the land- 
owners and the bourgeoisie. 


“In possession of government power, the proletariat will at 
once be able to do this. It is in this manner that the Russian 
proletariat won over the peasantry from the SR’s... A few 
hours after the victory of Petrograd over the bourgeoisie, the 
victorious proletariat issued the ‘Land Decree’ and thus suddenly 
and completely, with revolutionary speed, complied with the 
most important economic claims of a majority of the peasantry-— 
total expropriation of the landowners without indemnity.” 


In this article Lenin also points out that although the peasantry 
joined the Bolsheviks who gave them the land, they later wavered. 
Of this he says, “At first the peasantry marched along . . . with 
the Bolsheviks . . . But when the Bolshevik government strictly 
ordered the delivery of wheat surpluses, the peasants in the 
Urals, in Siberia, and the Ukraine turned toward Koltchak and 
Denikin. 

“. . . Their experiences with the democracy of the Koltchaks 
and Denikins . . . showed our peasants that the slogan of con- 
stitutional democracy was nothing but a cover for the dictator- 
ship of the landowners and capitalists. The peasants turned again 
towards bolshevism. Peasant uprisings took place in the hinter- 
land of Denikin and Koltchak. The peasants greeted the Red 
Army as liberators. It was these vacillations of the peasantry— 
as the main representative of small bourgeois working masses— 
that decided the fate of Soviet power and Koltchak and Denikin 
power.” 


Rakosi goes on to make a casual reference to Lenin’s 
dictum that “it is very important for the victory of 
the revolution to divide and cut up the hostile forces 
so that they will be hesitant and bewildered”—a tactic 
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which, as will be seen, he stresses heavily in describing 
the Hungarian coup. He then sums up this part of 
his speech by citing the following succinct passage 
from Lenin’s article: 

“If we want to achieve victory, we must possess the sympathy 
of the masses. I¢ is not always necessary to have an absolute 
majority; but in order to achieve victory and to keep power, 
we need not only a majority of the working class . . . but also 


the majority of the workers and exploited inhabitants of the 
villages.” 


Mass Support—Stalinist Style 


CCORDING to Lenin, then, the lesson to be learned 
from the elections of 1917 was that victory of the 
Communists can be assured only through the support 
of the most important groups in the population. But 
how to secure such support? Here we find a significant 
difference between the doctrine as understood and em- 
ployed by Lenin and as interpreted by the Stalinist 
Rakosi today. To Lenin, popular support had to be 
secured before the uprising. To be sure, it could be 
manipulated, it could be gained through the use of 
slogans which would be discarded as soon as power was 
firmly in the hands of the Bolsheviks, but it was to be 
genuine support neverthless. In Rakosi’s view, mass 
support acquires a different connotation: it is more 
consciously, more deliberately manipulated, and—what 
is most important—it is to be won not before the 
assumption of power, but afterwards. With a sweeping 
disregard for consistency, Rakosi on the one hand cites 
Stalin’s stern admonition that “Lenin’s theory of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is not only a ‘Russian’ 
theory but is compulsory in all countries”, and on the 
other deprives the theory of one of its axioms, which 
is the utilization of spontaneous outbreaks of discontent 
for revolutionary purposes, substituting for it the more 
cynical formula of creation of support for a de facto 
regime. Whereas Lenin had sought to endow an essen- 
tially illegitimate act with at least a modicum of legiti- 
macy, Rakosi now declares, in effect, that any legiti- 
macy at all is superfluous. Indeed, he unequivocally 
makes the success of seizure of power in Hungary 
dependent on the action of the Soviet Army—a fac- 
tor, which, forsooth, was not conspicuous in 1917! 


While Rakosi attempts to justify the reliance upon 
the Soviet Army by references to the threat of “re- 
actionaries” and the danger of “foreign intervention” 
(another version of the typically Stalinist rationaliza- 
tion usually termed “capitalist encirclement”), it is 
obvious that a foreign army is now to perform the 
function cf revolutionary masses: 


What was the role of the Soviet Union in the creation of a 
people’s democracy? The heroic army of the Soviet Union 
liberated us from the terrible serfdom of the German fascists 
and of their Hungarian satellites. With this they opened the 
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road to democratic evolution. It is obvious that the decisive pre- 
requisite, the starting point in the creation of the people’s de- 
mocracies, was the struggle and the victory of the Soviet Union. 
Without them, there would have been no people’s democracies, 
This knowledge is today a common treasure of the Hungarian 
working people and a source of everlasting gratitude. The army 
of the Soviet Union rendered impossible armed attempts on the 
part of Hungarian reactionaries comparable to those of Denikin 
and Koltchak during the Russian revolution . . . The Soviet 
Army also protected us from an imperialistis intervention. The 
Soviet Union protected us from diplomatic interference on the 
part of the Western powers; she supported us both during the 
peace negotiations and later on when we established and con- 
solidated our diplomatic relations .. . 


Without all these factors [the “aid” of the Soviet Army and 
government] our people’s democracy would not have been 
created, its evolution would not have been so swift, so strong 
and so devoid of violent shocks. 


After this tribute to the Soviet Union Rakosi winds 
up with the following combination of earlier Leninist 
with present-day Stalinist views: 


Let us recapitulate: without the heroic struggle of liberation 
and without the unremitting, kind support of the Soviet Union 
the Hungarian People’s Democracy—and I may add, all other 
people’s democracies—would never have been created. Nor would 
it have been created if the Hungarian Communist Party—by its 
self-sacrificing work, by its example, by the arduous fight for 
the interests of the working class, and by its successful struggle 
against reaction—had not won over the great majority of the 
working class, the core of peasantry, the decisive parts of the 
working people as a whole. [Italics supplied.] 


In this light, Rakosi’s reference to the ill-fated 
Hungarian dictatorship in 1919 is particularly reveal- 
ing. Here is what he has to say about this abortive 
chapter in the history of the communist movement: 


When, in 1935, I was tried before a Horthyite court as a 
former People’s Commissar of the Hungarian Soviet Republic... 
I stated in my speech for the defense that it had been possible 
to set up a dictatorship of the proletariat in Hungary only be- 
cause: 1) in the winter of 1918-19, the Hungarian Communist 
Party had won over the decisive part of the Hungarian working 
class—namely, the industrial workers of greater Budapest—thus 
defeating its competitor, the Social Democratic Party; 2) the 
majority of the millions of peasants who wanted land had joined 
our ranks; 3) the decisive majority of the army, especially the 
majority of the Budapest garrison, supported the Communists; 
4) hostile parties and organizations were perturbed and disorga- 
nized in the period immediately preceding the proclamation of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Thus, I proved that in 
March, 1919 the prerequisites had been created in Hungary which 
Lenin and Stalin consider necessary for the setting up of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat, according to the experiences of 
the Great October Revolution. I also pointed out that the decisive 
factor in the overthrow of the Hungarian dictatorship of the 
proletariat was—besides our own mistakes and the treason of the 
Hungarian Social Democrats—the armed intervention of the 
impearialists, which finally suppressed the young Hungarian 
Soviet Republic. 


Let us note carefully: the “‘mistakes” of the Com- 
munist Party are glossed over (what were they?). The 
“treason” of the Hungarian Social Democrats (who for 
a time collaborated with the Communists) is mentioned 
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as a factor, but the emphatic blame for failure is placed 
on foreign military intervention. It may be assumed 
that had a Soviet Army been able to crush the “im- 
perialists” in 1919, the Hungarian “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” would have endured, since the first pre- 
requisite, a “decisive majority within the working 
class”, ostensibly had been achieved. The plain fact is 
that Rakosi’s interpretation is built upon a lie, that the 
communist fiasco was not so much the result of armed 
intervention and Social Democratic treachery as of the 
opposition of the Hungarian people. Rakosi knows this 
very well, for as Commissar of Commerce, he himself 
authored a decree that was instrumental in alienating 
the “small bourgeoisie” from the regime—the closing 
of all shops and the imposition of the death penalty 
for any commercial transaction prior to a public in- 
ventory. Rakosi may remember, too, that for at least 
a year after the uprising, the Communists subscribed 
to the frank statement issued by their leader, Bela Kun, 
on August 1, 1919: 2 


The proletariat dictatorship would have had a different out- 
come if only we had self-conscious and revolutionary proletarian 
masses at our disposal . . . The proletariat was dissatisfied with 
our dominion; already it shouted in the factories, in spite of our 
agitation: “Down with the dictatorship!’ ” 


We may be quite sure that Rakosi knows the Com- 
munists failed because they were a small group whose 
aims and tactics were resented by the majority of the 
Hungarian people. And his emphasis on the Soviet 
Army as a prerequisite for seizing power is a tacit 
admission of the ineffectiveness of communist propa- 
ganda when not backed by force, by the suppressive 
apparatus of a totalitarian state. In the final analysis, 
the Soviet Army is less a protection against foreign 
troops than an instrument to be used against those 
workers who might be “dissatisfied” with the domina- 
tion of the Communists, who might shout—if given 
an opportunity—““Down with the dictatorship!” 


Having disposed of the unfortunate Hungarian epi- 
sode of 1919, Rakosi turns to the events of 1944-1950. 
It is when he discusses the various tactics used by the 
Communists to intrench themselves in power, and to 
confuse and destroy their opposition, that the line 
between self-deception and outright falsification be- 
comes well-nigh blurred. Rakosi candidly admits that 
“in 1945 ... we did not discuss the problem before the 
people because even a theoretical discussion of a dicta- 
torship of the proletariat as our final aim would have 
caused great alarm among our partners in coalition and 
would have hampered our efforts to win over the major- 


* Cited by Franz Bozkenau in World Communism (New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc.. 1939), p. 131. Perhaps 
another reason why Rakosi does not refer to this explanation is the 
fact that Kun, once revered and idolatrized, later became a 
bersona non grata: he disappeared in the Soviet Union during the 
purges of the 1930's. 


ity of the small bourgeoisie, and even of the working 
masses.” He is equally frank in stating that the Com- 
munists’ aim from the very first was eventually to 
liquidate any real opposition, whether in or out of the 
government. He regards the policy of collaborating 
with various elements in order better to be able to 
destroy them not only as efficacious but as perfectly 
normal. But he does not mention the truly sordid acts 
that made it possible for the Communists to rise to 
power, while rendering their opponents helpless and im- 
potent. He does not mention the communist control of 
the Ministry of the Interior, first through the appoint- 
ment of the crypto-communist leader of the National 
Peasant Party, Erdei, and then through Laszlo Rajk, 
later to be executed as an “imperialist agent.” He does 
not mention the blatant Soviet intervention in the 1945 
elections which forced the other parties to surrender 
the Ministry of the Interior to the Communists, thus 
giving them direct control over the omnipotent secret 
police. He does not refer to certain Soviet decrees, such 
as vetoes on government bills, and the placing of fron- 
tier guards under Colonel Palffi-Osterreicher, a Com- 
munist and head of the political espionage section of 
the General Staff. His version of the elimination of 
the popular peasant leader Bela Kovacs is completely 
false, and, of course, does not include the fact that 
Kovacs was removed by Soviet soldiers, never to be seen 
alive again. In short, Rakosi remains silent about the 
most important, the most cynical, the most effective 
communist tactics. Yet there is much that is candid 
and revealing in his account, the most significant 
portions of which are presented here, with minimum 
comment. 3 


Creation of the National Independence Front 


Early in 1945, when our country had been liberated and when, 
after 25 years of underground work, the Hungarian Communist 
Party was able to show itself legally and openly in the arena of 
political life, we soon realized that a good part of our Communists 
did not understand the strategy and tactics of our party. 


What were the strategic aims of our party at that time? 


Like all other communist parties in the countries opposed by 
Hitler during World War II, the Hungarian Communist Party 
considered that its most important strategic task was to destroy 
the German fascist conquerors. To this end, wide anti-fascist 
coalitions were set up by the communist parties in these countries, 
according to the advice and the directives given by Comrade 
Stalin. These coalitions included anti-Hitler peasants, small 
bourgeoisie and even elements of the middle bourgeoisie in op- 
position to Hitler—in brief, all those who were ready to take 
part in the struggle for national liberation. In this fight against 
fascist barbarism, the communist parties became the natural lead- 
ers of the coalitions because they had acquired experience in the 
course of political struggles lasting long years, and represented 
unified, militant, and self-sacrificing organizations. The com- 


3 For a description of communist tactics in eastern European 
“people’s democracies”, see: The East European Revolution, by 
Hugh Seton-Watson, London, 1950. 
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munist parties foresaw that the victory in tnis hard struggle .. . 
while achieving the aims of a bourgeois democratic revolution, 
would also open the road toward a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
because it [the victory] was led by the workers’ class 
headed by the Communist Party. This . .. corresponds to the 
tenet of Stalin that if the working class achieves a leading role, 
this very fact bears the germ of dictatorship of the proletariat 
itself. 


According to this plan, we began our work by organizing the 
Hungarian National Independence Front—a coalition of parties 
and elements hostile to nazi imperialism and feudalism 


In the face of the doubtful and the down-hearted, our party 
enthusiastically proclaimed that we would be able to recover on 
our own, supported by the liberating Soviet Union... As a 
consequence of our leading role, our party came to be considered 
responsible for everything .. . 


In this situation, the activities of our party were aided by the 
fact that we had our share in government power .. . Following 
the example of the Bolshevik Party, our Communist Party 
naturally made use of its immediate influence upon the govern- 
ment power, in order to satisfy . . . the economic needs of the 
population and thus win their support. To a certain extent, the 
share we had in government created those opportunities which 
the Bolshevik Party had gained only after the seizure of the 
government power, on November 7, 1917. Thus, as early as 
March 1945, we were able to carry out the land reform, which 
liquidated feudal land property and won over to our party a 
considerable number of those who benefited from the land dis- 
tribution. The mines and the most important plants of the 
iron and metallurgic industry, whose owners [either] fled abroad 
or were compromised as a result of their relations with the fascist 
invaders, fell from the very beginning under the control of the 
government. One of the characteristics of the people’s de- 
mocracies is that the communist parties are already part of the 
government in the phase of the bourgeois revolution, and are 
thus able to accomplish tasks which otherwise belong to the 
phase of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


The Tactics of “Dividing or Neutralizing” the 
Enemy 


N the above-cited passage, we again see the ingredi- 

ents of the present-day communist theory of the seiz- 
ure of power. We have the references to the leading role 
played by “the liberating Soviet Union”, and to the 
importance of communist participation in the govern- 
ment, making possible the slow, relentless extension of 
influence. Then Rakosi becomes more explicit: 


As early as the land reform we used the tactics of dividing or 
neutralizing our enemies, if possible. For this reason we fixed 
the lowest limit at 200 Hungarian acres (yokes), thereby leav- 
ing the great majority of kulak farms unaffected. This was of 
great help in implementing the land reform smoothly and quickly. 
At the beginning of the period of reconstruction we supported 
that part of the bourgeoisie which joined in the work, if only 
temporarily... When we demanded something, we measured 
possible reactions carefully, and whenever it was possible, we 
began by putting forward modest claims, thus preventing the 
enemy from joining and mobilizing forces against us. Then we 
increased demands...For instance, at first we demanded only 
government control over the banks; later we demanded the 


nationalization of the three largest banks. Similarly, in industry 


we 
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we demanded only the nationalization of mines; then we gradu- 
ally increased our demands for the nationalization of the large 
machine factories and of the foundry industry. Thus the 
nationalization of industry was achieved in four or five phases, 
over several years. 


As far as the distribution of big feudal estates is concerned, it 
promotes socialist revolution only if directed by the proletariat 
and the Communist Party... The land distributions in the 
people’s democracies, which were initiated and implemented by 
the communist parties, led straight to a strengthening of the 
leading role of the working class and to the formation of a 
worker-peasant alliance, and carried in themselves the germs of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


What was the position of our competitors? 


Among the industrial workers we had to compete with the 
Social Democratic Party. Their leaders were for the most part 
agents of Horthy’s police or English spies, and after the libera- 
tion they gradually passed into the service of the American im- 
perialists. The same is true for the leaders of the Smallholders’ 
Party. Of course, these leaders would have preferred an 
American or an English occupation of Hungary. Most of them 
hated the Soviet Union; in the beginning, they maintained good 
relations with the British Labor Party (which served the inter- 
ests of the British imperialists), endeavoring to execute their 
directives and advice; later, they gradually came under the 
influence of the American imperialists...In this situation a large 
number of the Social Democratic leaders, as well as the leaders of 
the Smallholders’ Party, played a double game. Outwardly, they 
represented themselves to the masses as members of the Indepen- 
dence Front and the democratic coalition, but secretly they 
strove from the very beginning to oust the Communists from 
power and to reduce their influence upon the working masses as 
much as possible... 


As long as the struggle did not reach a decisive phase, the 
Social Democratic leaders were able to play this double role... 
But when the crisis became acute and they were obliged to show 
their colors, when the Social Democratic Party—to use a military 
comparison—‘was thrown into open battle” against the working 
people, the two-faced manoeuvers came to an end. The working 
masses came to see the real face of the Social Democrats and left 
them, joining the Communist Party. But this happened only 
two or two and a half years after the liberation. Until that time 
the Social Democratic Party had remained, so to say in the second 
rank; in the first rank, there was still the Smallholders’ Party, 
the main body of the army of reaction. 


As early as 1944, we counted on the possibility that after the 
liberation of our country by the Soviet Union, the old ruling 
classes would try the “Nagyatad method” of reorganizing their 
forces, i.e., regaining power under the flag of the Smallholders’ 
Party. For this reason, in 1944 we began to support the party 
which was trying to win over the masses of poor peasants, the 
National Peasants Party. From the first, this party had main- 
tained close relations with the Communist Party, and it became 
the competitor of the Smallholders’ Party among certain poor 
peasants over whom, for various reasons, we could exercise no 
influence. Thus the Peasant Party prevented the Smallholders’ 
Party frora being the only party of our peasantry. At the same 
time, the Communist Party established relations—and has main- 
tained them ever since—with working peasants belonging to the 
Smallholders’ Party. Through them, we supported and influenced 
all those who did not want to accept the various capitalist, big- 
estate owners and small bourgeoisie reactionary elements which 
flocked to the Smallholders’ Party... 


When the war was over, a new situation came into being. At 
once the question arose: How to continue? We tried to turn 
evolution towards a socialist revolution and relied upon the Soviet 
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Union. The Smallholders’ Party and the Social Democratic 
leaders fought for the survival and strengthening of the capitalist 
system (as a result, they joined in the land reform only unwill- 
ingly) and relie¢ upon the imperialists. As they could not 
admit this openly to their masses, they did not dare sever relations 
with the Independence Front and with the Communist Party. 
But the fact remained that the struggle had grown more bitter 
—even within the coalition—and that the time had come for 
a parting of the ways. 


By summer of 1945, it had become evident that the Small- 
holders’ Party, our most serious competitor among the peasants, 
had turned over to the ‘“‘Nagyatad method”. It was our task to 
unmask the real intentions of their reactionary leaders to the 
working peasant and small bourgeois masses in the Smallholders’ 
Party, so as to isolate those leaders and win over the masses... 


We took special care [to maintain] all those organic ties, as 
for instance United Workers’ Front Committees, party liaison 
committees, local committees of the Independence Front, etc., 
by means of which we could exercise a direct influence upon the 
workers’ and peasants’ masses of our partners in coalition.... 


Take Advantage of Increased Strength 


N November, 1945 the first parliamentary elections 

were held. Marshal Voroshilov, head of the Allied 
Control Commission in Hungary, attempted to compel 
the noncommunist parties to run on a common list, ap- 
portioning the seats to be held by each party before the 
election. Still strong and independent, the parties—first 
of all the Smallholders—rejected his proposal. Voro- 
shilov finally relented, but only on condition that the 
coalition would continue, regardless of the results of 
the election. The voting was free, and resulted in 57 
percent for the Smallholders, 17 percent each for Social- 
ists and Communists, and 7 percent for the National 
Peasant Party. After relating these facts, Rakosi pro- 
ceeds to analyze the meaning of the election results, 
attempting to show that they were indicative of a pro- 
communist trend among the “decisive” elements of 
the population. Without mentioning the actual tactics 
used, such as the pressures applied by Voroshilov, he 
describes the strategy that was employed immediately 
following the elections: 


Our party made use of the election results in order to streng- 
then its positions further. It demanded the posts of Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior, which were obtained 
after some delay. This infused new courage into those who had 
been discouraged by the success of the Smallholders. In order 
to strengthen ous influence within the government, we created 
the Supreme Economic Council, through which we gradually 
came to influence key positions in economic life. Thus, as a 
result of the elections, our party extended its influence in what 
were then the most important fields of government power. 


The next step was to intimidate and annihilate the 
opposition. This was accomplished by arresting some 
members of the Smallholders’ Party on the charge of 
spying in behalf of the United States and Great Britain, 
and using their “confessions” for the purpose of im- 
plicating other members of the party. This gave the 


Communists a chance to pose as the only defenders of 
peace, democracy, and national independence. Although 
Rakosi does not disclose the true nature of the “con- 
fessions” extracted, he manages to be quite open about 
the communists’ aim and some of the methods they 
employed: 


In March 1946, the unmasking, elimination, and isolation of 
reactionary elements, of the Smallholders’ Party continued with- 
out interruption. The Smallholders’ Party was continually com- 
pelled to exclude or eliminate individual members or groups of 
members thus compromised. This work was called “salami tac- 
tics”, by use of which we cut out in slices the reaction hidden 
in the Smallholders’ Party. In this incessant struggle we wore 
away the strength of the enemy, reduced his influence upon the 
masses of working peasants, and at the same time increased our 
own influence.... 


At the same time we launched a counterattack against all 
forms of reaction manifesting themselves. In the villages and 
towns we mobilized the masses, and in the form of “popular 
judgments” and “popular movements”, we removed reactionary 
elements from the local administrations... Simultaneously, our 
Party launched a drive to unmask reactionary elements in the 
Smallholders’ Party ...to isolate them from the masses of work- 
ing peasants and the small bourgeoisie working loyally and 
democratically within the party, and to make these masses serve 
the democratic construction of the country. Our party demanded 
that the Smallholders’ Party itself was to take steps against its 
reactionary elements, help ensure the result of the land reform, 
and dismiss from its ranks all the best known reactionaries. 
These demands were openly supported by the left wing of the 
Smailholders’ Party, an indication that our influence was be- 
ginning to gain ground in the democratic stratum of the party. 


As a result of the attack launched by the reactionary elements, 
the demand for a worker’s unity and for closer relations in the 
alliance between the workers and peasants increased. At the 
initiative of our party, a leftist bloc was formed within the 
Independent Front early in March 1946, which included in 
addition to the Communist Party, the Social Democratic Party, 
the peasant parties, and the T.U.C. The new organization—the 
parties of which had won nearly 42 percent of the votes in the 
elections—increased the influence of the Communist Party... 


These successes rendered it possible for the Third Party Con- 
gress, convened at the end of September 1946, to continue anid 
te outline more resolutely the way begun in March. The slogans 
of the Congress were: “Oust the people’s encmies from the 
coalition”; “We build the country for the people, not for capi- 
talists”’....The most important of the targets set by the 
Congress was the realization of the people’s democracy, because 
“only the people’s democracy would make it possible for our 
country to proceed towards socialism without a civil war.” The 
Third Congress, in conformity with these targets, made a number 
of partial demands which aimed at the gradual ousting and 
restriction of the capitalists, although not calling for a general 
offensive against them. 


The ‘“‘general fight against the capitalist system” 
consisted in fabricating charges of conspiracy against 
some of the leading Smallholders. Here is Rakosi’s 
comment on the enforced purge and its exploitation 
by the Communist Party: 

By unmasking the conspirators, we succeeded in freeing a 
large part of the Smallholders’ peasant and small bourgeoisie 


masses from the influence of reaction. We isolated the capitalist 
elements and forced them out of hiding into the open, under 
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their own banner and not in a democratic disguise. Capitalist, 
landlord, and fascist elements, or those under the influence of 
clerical reaction, turned their backs on the Smallholders’ Party, 
which no longer supplied any protection for them and thus began 
to fall apart. From its fragments, three or four parties were 
formed in opposition to the Independent Front. 


In this circumstance, we left the enemy no time to reorganize 
and regroup his ranks, but proposed new elections in the weeks 
when the confusion, helplessness, and rivalry among the new 
reactionary Opposition parties was greatest. 


“Organic Unity of the Worker” 


dpa Communists proceeded slowly but firmly. After 
emasculating the Smallholders’ Party, they turned 
their attention to their most direct rival, the Social 
Democrats. Rakosi’s bland statement in regard to the 
Social Democratic Party’s “role” of “gathering anti- 
communist elements” illustrates clearly that the Com- 
munists had never been prepared to tolerate any opposi- 
tion; other parties were allowed to exist as long as their 
programs did not differ essentially from that of the 
Communist Party. For to differ means to oppose; and 
to oppose means to be not only “anti-communist” but 
to be “anti-democratic”, “pro-fascist”, etc. However, 
the Socialist Party had too much prestige among the 
workers. It was too powerful and too influential to 
be destroyed by edicts and police actions. Hence the 
tactics had to be subtler and more indirect: 


The western imperialists who for two and a half years tried 
to achieve their goals through the Smallholders’ Party, now that 
this party had suffered a defeat, attempted to push the Social 
Democratic Party into the foreground against the Communist 
Party. Consequently, the Social Democratic Party attempted to 
gather the disintegrated masses of the Smallholders’ Party around 
itself to take the lead, and to continue the underground work 
against democracy and the Communist Party, in which attempt 
the Smallholders’ Party had failed. 


Accordingly, before the elections the Social Democratic Party 
began to proclaim that it would emerge from the elections as 
the biggest party. The Ne Szava published “appreciative” articles 
with transparent purposes, calling upon “former” fascists to 
vote for the Social Democratic Party... They began to speak of 
“communist terror”, promised “life without fear”, and assured 
peasants that they, too, were opposed to the “kolkhoz and mess- 
tin system.” In a word, they played the role of a party gathering 
anti-communist elements. 


Our party struck back with vigor against this, disclosed these 
manouevers, and pointed out that the time was ripe to realize 
an organic unity of the workers by the unification of the two 
parties. This suggestion...confused the elements breaking away 
from the Smallholders’ Party who eventually would have voted 
for the Social Democratic Party against the Communist Party. 
The Social Democrats were forced to sign a joint election ticket 
with us in the name of workers’ unity; this made it difficult 
for them to collect anti-communist elements. 


Having accomplished this, the Communists proceeded 
to discredit the Socialists further by ‘“‘unmasking, on 
the basis of concrete examples, the cooperation of cer- 
tain Social Democratic leaders with the fascist or im- 
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perialist spies.” Although the “concrete examples” were 
pure fabrication, the Communists succeeded in de- 
moralizing a good many rank-and-file members who, 
of course, had no access to the truth. After destroying 
the right-wing socialists, the Communists began to 
press for a fusion of the two parties. Some Socialists 
protested, only to share the fate of their former 
intransigent colleagues (all dubbed “fascist traitors” 
by Rakosi). The end was inevitable: 


The fight for winning the majority of the industrial workers 
ended with the victory for the Communists and with the total 
defeat of the Social Democratic Party. In June 1948, the two 
parties were united on the basis of Lenin-Stalinist principles, and 
thereby the unity of the workers’ class, under the leadership of 
the Hungarian Communists, was effected with respect to organi- 
zation. 


After disposing of the Socialists, the Communists 
accelerated their campaign against the other parties: 


The realization of the unity of workers and the exclusion of 
treacherous Social Democratic leaders from the workers’ move- 
ment were followed by similar measures in other parties. The 
Smallholders’ Party and the Peasant Party eliminated from their 
ranks many elements whose democratic feeling, political loyalty, 
and sincerity was doubtful, and their cooperation with our Party 
became closer... The Independent Hungarian Democratic Party 
and the Radical Party, which in the election of 1947 opposed 
the Independent Front and obtained about seven percent of the 
votes, felt the effect of the development, and applied for admis- 
sion to the Independent Front after an adequate purge of their 
ranks. The Democratic People’s Party, which in the elections 
of 1947 obtained mainly the votes of Catholic peasants, began 
to disintegrate. Its leader, Barankovics, fled abroad, and his 
party, without being subjected to any pressure or persecution, 
voluntarily announced its dissolution, since it felt that its masses 
had abandoned it and were showing more and more interest 
for the Independent Front led by our party. The outlines of 
the unity of the working people became more and more distinct, 
and the pre-conditions of the creation of the people’s front and 
of the people’s republic were established. 


The Consolidation of Victory 


_ remained two organized groups with whom 
the communists had to deal: the armed forces and 
the church. As for the army, the approach was 
cautious yet persistent: 


We achieved this [control of the army] by preventing the 
army from reaching the strength permitted in the armistice 
agreement and the peace treaty. Thus, until 1948 the strength 
of the army was only 12,000 men instead of the conceded 65,000 
to 70,000; and the majority of even that small force was spread 
in small patrols along the borders. In Budapest, where the 
political fate of the country was decided, there was no military 
garrison at all, so that at times we had difficulty in selecting a 
representative company for the installation of foreign ambassa- 
dors. But even in this small army, there was close rivalry for 
every post in the command, from non-commissioned officers up 
to generals. However, when the fight on the political level was 
decided, the conditions within the army naturally changed too. 
We were then in the position to make sure that the army really 
became a people’s army, and that the majority of its officers 
were recruited from workers and peasants, loyal to the people. 
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As for the method used to assure the loyalty of the 
most important segment of the “armed forces”—the 
secret police—Rakosi is remarkably explicit: 


There was one position, the control of which was claimed by 
our party from the first minute, and in which the party was 
not inclined to consider any distribution of posts or appointments 
according to proportionate strength of the parties in the coali- 
tion: this was the State Security Authority. Although the enemy 
succeeded to a certain extent in working his way secretly into 
this field, we held this organization firmly in our hands from the 
first day of its establishment, and we made sure that it remained 
a reliable and sharp weapon in the fight for the people’s de- 
mocracy. 


Naturally, the Soviet troops come in for their share 
of praise: 


Because of the presence of Soviet troops, we may say that the 
fight to win over the majority of the army was of less import- 
ance, and was less vigorously waged than back in 1919, during 
the weeks preceding the dictatorship of the proletariat, or in 
October 1917 in the Soviet Union. 


The church, commanding the loyalty of thousands of 
people, was a more formidable opponent. The methods 
in dealing with it were of the type used in eliminating 
hostile political parties: neutralizing its influence by 
means of propaganda and organization, and at the same 
time utilizing it by making it serve the regime. Where 
this did not suffice (as in the case of the Catholic 
Church), the method of frame-up and the rigged trial 


was used: 


The majority of church leaders were opposed to democracy 
from the very first moment. This opposition was particularly 
sharp on the part of the Catholic Church, whose lands were 
taken away by the land reform. The churches fought and 
almost united against us. As we took up the fight against them, 
however, our basis among the village population widened pro- 
portionately.... First, we broke up the reactionary united front 
of the churches. By making use of the democratic possibilities 
in the Reformed Calvinist and Evangelical Luthern churches, we 
were able to mobilize the believers sympathizing with us; and 
upon their demand, an agreement was reached in 1948 in a spirit 
of mutual indulgence and understanding, which ensured the 
peaceful co-existence of the people’s democracy and _ these 
churches. 


The position with the Catholic Church was different. The 
leaders of this church maintained close relations with the 
American imperialists, by order of the Vatican. After the un- 
masking of the reactionary leaders of th: Smallholders’ Party as 
agents of the American imperialists, the Social Democratic Party 
was ordered to man the front line. When the treacherous Social 
Democratic leaders and later also the Pfeiffer people * had shared 
the same fate, it was the turn of the anti-democratic leaders of 
the Catholic Church, who became the most open representatives 
of American imperialism. They became particularly active at 
the end of 1948; as the Rajk trial later revealed, this attitude 
was part of a plan for armed invasion plotted at that time by 
Tito and his gang, with the aid of spies and provocateurs who 
had been planted in the Hungarian workers’ movement. 


*Zolton Pfeiffer headed the Independence Party which was 
dissolved on Communist order in 1947. 


However, the Hungarian People’s Democracy was on the alert 
and brought Cardinal Mindszenty to trial. The trial threw a 
light upon his own activities and those of his companions, and 
revealed that under the cover of the church, they had planned 
to restore not only the old landlord-capitalist order but also the 
hated Hapsburg regime. The Mindszenty trial threw light upon 
the vile plans of the American imperialists and also showed how 
they made use of Mindszenty against our working people. In 
connection with the trial the American Minister to Hungary was 
expelled. The Mindszenty trial was a great blow to the re- 
actionary elements hiding behind the Catholic Church, because 
it convinced the major part of believers faithful to democracy 
that our people’s democracy was right.... 


After this elimination of the last stronghold of 
opposition, the road was open for full establishment 
of a “people’s democracy”. In Rakosi’s words: 

Our party acquired the support of the decisive majority of the 
working masses and ensured the creation of the proletarian dic- 


tatorship with the help of the correct application of Bolshevik 
tactics. 


In April, 1949 parliament, was dissolved, and elec- 
tions for a new government were held—this time based 
on the Soviet model. There was one government list, 
and no opposition. Rakosi’s description of these elec- 
tions is, of course, appropriately rapturous: 


In view of the development and the successes of the People’s 
Democracy, the working people accepted the undivided leader- 
ship of our party. This unity showed itself impressively and 
unequivocally at the elections of the reorganized People’s Front 
of Independence in 1949. The best of the working people—work- 
ers, peasants, intellectuals, women, and youths—all the candidates 
of the five parties constituting the People’s Front, were on the 
collective list of candidates. The election was conducted with 
unprecedented enthusiasm, and the parade of five million voters 
before the polls became a gigantic pageant, a stormy joint demon- 
stration of liberated workers, which did not fail to impress even 
the enemy. This was how the National Assembly elections were 
conducted in our covntry and how the will of the people mani- 
fested itself. 


The elaborate staging of elections with its aura of 
“spontaneity”, “popular enthusiasm”, and “unanimity” 
illustrates an important change in communist theory of 
strategy and tactics since 1917. Whereas Lenin was 
openly anti-democratic—as evidenced, for example in 
his immediate dispersal of the Constituent Assembly— 
Rakosi is more cautious and more brazenly hypocritical 
about his tactics and immediate aims. It hardly needs 
pointing out that the difference between Lenin and the 
Stalinist Rakosi in this respect is but relative—in both, 
the motivation has been an intense, all-consuming, and 
relentless craving for power, a craving that is not apt 
to let scruples stand in its way. But Lenin’s fanaticism 
and emphasis on power-above-all went hand in hand 
with a stubborn belief that his program was correct 
and that its virtues would become manifest, once it 
was put into practice. Rakosi’s utilization of quasi- 
democratic procedures and institutions to establish a 
dictatorship which purports to enjoy the support of the 
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population, his deliberate use of falsification, his inad- 
vertent disclosures of self-deception thus indicates 
that communist leaders have lost their one-time belief 
in the drawing power of communism, in its ability to 





win over the people. Lenin had relied on coercion and 
the self-persuasiveness of socialist policy. Rakosi renies 
on the persuasiveness of iron rule, armed force, propa- 
ganda, and indoctrination. 


A.B. 


BOOK EXCERPT 


The Pattern of Social Change 


An excerpt from The New Man in Soviet Psychology, by Raymond A. Bauer. 


Editor’s Note: A review of this book appears on page 43 of 
this issue. 


The Revolution in Law’? 


P ERHAPS the most characteristic premise of mech- 
anistic Marxism was that many of the institutions 
of society, including the state itself, would wither 
away. Perhaps nowhere was this premise more sharply 
expressed, and nowhere did it create greater problems, 
than in law. From the beginning, Bolshevik theorists 
argued that since law is an instrument of class domina- 
tion, the advent of a classless society would mean the 
withering away of law, and that any law which existed 
in a socialist society existed only to facilitate transition 
to a classless society. As a matter of fact, in the 
earliest period of the Revolution, Bolshevik leaders did 
not even perceive this temporary function of law in 
a transitional society. As they themselves admitted, 
they had little idea of what the status of law should be 
under their rule.2 The first decrees were not intended 
seriously to be enforced. Trotsky said they were “the 
program of the party uttered in the language of 
power” 3 primarily for propaganda purposes. It was 
not until Lenin had had some experience in government 
that he stated, in 1919, that it was necessary to set 
up regular legal codes which must be obeyed by all.4 


The acceptance of the utility of law did not include 
an acknowledgment of its permanency. The “Leading 

1See Harold J. Berman, Justice in Russia (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950), chap. 1. 

2 Vladimir Gsovski, Soviet Civil Law (2 vols.; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1948), Vol. 1. 

3L. Trotsky, My Life (Russian edition, 1930) Vol. II, p. 65; 
cited in Gsovsky, op. cit., Vol I. 

4 Gsovsky, op. cit., Vol I, p. 154. 
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Principles of the Criminal Law of the RSFSR,” pub- 
lished by the People’s Commissariat of Justice in 1919, 
specines that law is an attempt on the part of the 
proictariat to work out rules for repressing its class 
eaenues. The successful repression of these class enemies 
would bring about the liquidation of the state and 
of iaw itself. “Only with the final smashing of the 
opposing overthrown bourgeois and intermediate classes 
ana with the realization of the communist social order 
will the proletariat annihilate both the state as an 
v-ganization of coercion and law as a function of 
tae state.” 9 


Despite the acknowledgment of the short-run neces- 
sity of having a legal code, Soviet purists of the twenties 
continued to regard law as an institution of a class 
society, antipathetic to their notions of socialism. “We 
refuse to see in law an idea useful for the working 
class . . . Religion and law are ideologies of the 
exploiting classes . . . we have to combat the juridical 
ideology even more than the religious.” ° 


The leading theorist of the early period of Soviet law 
was Eugene Pashukanis.? Two aspects of his theories 


°“Order of the People’s Commissariat of Justice; Leading 
Principles of the Criminal Law of the R.S.F.S.R., 1919, No. 66, 
Art. 590,” unpublished translation by Harold J. Berman, (Cam- 
bridge, 1948). 


6 Goikhbarg, Economic Law (Russian edition, 1924), Vol. I, p. 
19; cited in Gsovsky, op. cit., Vol 1, p. 163. 


T Pashukanis’ theories and his position in Soviet law are dis- 
cussed in Gsovsky, op. cit.; in Berman, Justice in Russia; and in 
Rudolph Schlesinger, Soviet Legal Theory (London: Kegan, Paul, 
Trench, Trobner, 1945). However the most compact presentation 
is that in John N. Hazard, “Reforming Soviet Criminal Law,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXIX, (1938-39), pp: 
157-164; and John N. Hazard, “Housecleaning in Soviet Law,” 
American Quarterly on the Soviet Union. 1938, No. 1, pp. 5-16. 
My argument tends, in general, to follow Hazard’s. 
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are of importance here. First, he was a leading pro- 
ponent of the theory of the “withering away of law.” 
Second, he shared with other jurists of the 1920’s 
the attitude that guilt and punishment were “un- 
Marxist” concepts, inconsistent with a determinist 
philosophy. Pashukanis’ influence over the legal pro- 
fession.as a whole was great, and he is credited with 
the abandonment of courses in civil law and their 
replacement with courses in administrative planning— 
which Pashukanis called “economic law.” Textbooks 
in civil law were replaced with texts in economic law; 
and in anticipation of the disappearance of criminal 
law, general principles for the guidance of judges were 
substituted for precise formulations of crimes and 
penalties. 


In 1929 the Marxist theory of the withering away of 
the state—and the withering away of law—began to 
be revised drastically. In 1930 Stalin announced: 


We are for the withering away of the state. But at the same 
time we stand for strengthening of the proletarian dictatorship, 
which constituted the most powerful, the mightiest of all Gov- 


erning powers that have ever existed. The highest development 


of governmental power, this is the Marxian formula. Is this 
“contradictory?” Yes, it is. But this contradiction is life, and 
it reflects completely the Marxian dialectic.§ 


Under the pressure of changing circumstances and 
changing dogma Pashukanis made several revisions in 
his theories. When Stalin announced in 1934 that “We 
need the stability of laws more than ever,” ® it is 
noteworthy that Pashukanis agreed that the theory of 
the withering away of law was “opportunistic non- 
sense.” 10 


However, the Soviet authorities were not content to 
let the matter rest with an acceptance of Pashukanis’ 
denunciation of his own theories. In 1937 a full-scale 
attack was launched against him and his students. The 
attack was led by Andrei Vyshinsky, who had been 
Assistant Attorney General during the period of 
Pashukanis’ dominance and who apparently had agreed 
with these theories at the time.1! Characteristically 
Pashukanis’ deviation was not labeled a mere error, but 
a deliberate attempt to wreck the state. Vyshinsky 
said: 


‘hey [Pashukanis and his followers] preached anti-Marxist 
subversive “theories” of the withering away of the State and 
law. To disarm the working class in front of its enemies, to 


8 Report on the Central Committee to the Sixteenth Congress, 
cited in J. Towster, Political Power in the U.S.S.R. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948) p. 13. 


9 Joseph Stalin, “On the Draft Constitution of the U.S.S.R.,” 
Leninism (New York: International Publishers, 1942), p. 402. 


10 Cited in Gsovsky, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 174. 


11 For Vyshinsky’s earlier views, see Mary S. Callcott, Russian 
Justice (New York: Macmillan, 1935), passinr. 


undermine the might of socialism—that was the aim of these 
attempts. To students, the growing cadres, a nihilistic attitude 
toward Soviet law was suggested. 12 


Since 1936, law has been accepted as an integral part 
of the socialist state, and neither the state nor the law 
are to wither away in the foreseeable future. Earlier 
theories are denounced by present-day legal commenta- 
tors as anti-Marxist. 


The Individual Before the Law 


HE treatment which society affords the social 

deviant is one of the best sources of insight one 
can have into the assumptions about human nature 
prevailing in a given social order. The deviant is one 
who has not responded to the ordinary means of social 
control and raises the problem of invoking extra- 
ordinary controls. His behavior poses the task of ex- 
plaining deviation, of fixing responsibility for it, of 
taking corrective action (and of justifying the action), 
and finally, of considering the effects of the deviant’s 
behavior and the corrective measures on other members 
of the society. Just as the relationship of law to the 
state revealed the mechanistic premise of the withering 
away of the state, the attitude of Soviet legal theorists 
of the twenties toward the individual deviant illustrates 
still another mechanist premise: that man is innately 
good, and his faults are the result of the social order 
in which he lives. 


The first Soviet criminal code (1919) states that 
crime in a class society is a result of the latter’s social 
structure, not of the “guilt” of the criminal. Punish- 
ment ought not to “redeem the guilt.” It should not 
exceed the demands of expediency or inflict upon the 
criminal injurious and needless sufferings.}* The very 
term “crime” was considered unacceptable because it 
was linked with the concept of guilt, which, in its 
turn, was considered incompatible with a determinist 
philosophy. For “crime,” the term “socially dangerous 
act” was substituted. In place of “‘punishment”—a 
concept tainted with bourgeois notions of morality— 
the term “measure of social defense” was introduced in 
the code of 1924.14 


The substitution of “socially dangerous act” for 
“crime” and “measure of social defense” for “punish- 
ment,” and the abolition of the concept of “guilt,” 
brought about a series of interesting deductions. A 
“socially dangerous act” was evaluated on the basis 
of the danger of that act to the state. An article of 
the criminal code of 1926 states, ““An act which, 
although formally falling within one of the articles 


12 Cited in Gsovsky, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 174. 
13 Schlesinger, op. cif., p. 75. 


14 [bid., esp. pp. 112 and ff. 








of the special section of the present code, is free from 
socially dangerous characteristics, owing to its obvious 
insignificance or absence of harmful consequence, is. 
not a crime.” 1° Also, legal theorists argued that an 
act varied in seriousness depending on the social class 
of the person who committed it. Hence, workers, party 
members, non-party persons, rich and poor peasants, 
and so forth might each receive different treatment for 
the same act. Furthermore, the length of sentence was 
dependent on the rate at which the criminal reformed, 
since the intent of the “measure of social protection” 
was largely to restore him as soon as possible to useful 
standing in society. 


It would be incorrect to claim that because of the 
humanitarian premises of this attitude toward the social 
deviant—excluding of course the differential treatment 
of members of different social classes—the treatment 
of criminals, especially of those guilty of political crime, 
was entirely lenient. Yet in the light of later policies, 
the lot of the criminal of the early period was a good 
one. There was a tremendous amount of enthusiasm 
for experimentation on the rehabilitation of criminals 
by humane means. 


Pashukanis, naturally, was one of the main spokesmen 
for the abolition of the concept of guilt, and his role 
in promoting this approach was attacked sharply in 
1937 by party spokesmen. Part of the attack charged, 
ironically, that Pashukanis, among other things, had 
stood the originally humane premises of this position on 
their head by advocating penalties for dangerous acts 
whether or not the person had been at fault in com- 
mitting the act. His critics maintained that this ex- 
tremely deterministic position overlooks the role of the 
individual in society and history. Eugene Pashukanis 
was accused of having fallen under the influence of 
such “‘vulgar Marxists” as the historian N. N. Pokrov- 
skii, an early hero of Soviet historiography who was 
also repudiated, and thereby was led to over-estimate 
the influence of economic factors on the course of 
history. Pashukanis’ critics cited Lenin to the effect 
that although the basic question in evaluating a person’s 
social activity is undoubtedly the conditions which 
make that activity possible, the fact is that man can 
reason and has a conscience, and this fact must be 
taken into consideration. Class interests, the critics 
said, direct human activity, but people make their own 
history and consequently must be held responsible for 
their acts.1® 


As is to be expected in these revisions of doctrine, 
the criticism did not stop at pointing out the error of 


15 Callcott. op. cit., Part 3 of the Criminal Code of 1926. Art. 
6, reprinted as Appendix. 
16 For a discussion of the criticism of Pashukanis’ approach to 


guilt, see Hazard, “Reforming Soviet Criminal Law” pp 162 and ff. 
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the older position but also posited specific bad intent, 
Soviet judicial psychiatry, for example, had followed a 
trend similar to that of criminal law. Soviet psychi- 
atrists had accepted the idea that antisocial acts were 
the result of objective social and biological conditions, 
and had rejected the concept of guilt.17 In a relatively 
recent review of this period of Soviet judicial psy- 
chiatry, a leading authority, Ts. M. Feinberg, refers to 
attempts to do away with the concepts of guilt and 
responsibility as “wrecking.” 18 


Since 1937, Soviet criminal law has stressed con- 
demnation and disapproval of the crime and the 
criminal. Earlier jurists have been reprimanded for 
failing to understand the educative value of punish- 
ment. These earlier theorists “erred” in drawing a 
distinction between punishment and education, since 
punishment itself is one of the most effective means of 
education.19 


The mark of punishment which distinguishes it from other 
measures of political compulsion is that it inevitably causes the 
criminal a definite suffering which is pain{f«l to him. Punishment 
should correspond in its severity, i.e., in the measure of suffering 
it causes the criminal, to the degree of his guilt. (It is by 
punishment that the state expresses its) negative evaluation of the 
crime, and the criminal . . . Condemnation. disapproval, as a 
component of punishment, acquires special significance in the 
socialist state.2° 


This revision in the status of the individual before 
the law involved a drastic change in attitude toward 
the social deviant. It was symptomatic of a general 
trend in Soviet society of tightening controls on the 
individual, of shifting responsibility from the system 
to the individual. Nowhere is this change of attitude 
more sharply expressed—and the reasons for it more 
clearly revealed—than in the treatment of juvenile 
delinquents, known as besprizorni, which means “‘those 
who are not looked after.” 


Writers who could find nothing else to praise in the 
U.S.S.R. in the 1920’s could say fine things about the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents. In the treatment 
of delinquents there was a slight trend toward in- 
creased strictness up to 1935 and then a sudden change, 
which marked a complete reversal of attitude. Under 
the criminal code of 1919, children under fourteen years 


17 For a review of developments in Soviet judicial psychiatry, 
see Harold J. Berman and Donald H. Hunt, “Criminal Law and 
Psychiatry: The Soviet Solution,” Stamford Law Review, Vol II. 
1949-50, pp. 635-663. 


18 Ts, M. Feinberg, ‘Judicial Psychitary in the U.S.S.R. for 25 
Years,” in Problemy Sudebnoi Psikhbiatrii (Problems of Judicial 
Psychiatry), Moscow, 1944, p. 12. 


19 V, Tadevoisian, “The Struggle against Juvenile Crime in the 
U.S.S.R.,” Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1940, No. 4, pp. 62-80. 


20 Harold J. Berman, “Principles of Soviet Criminal Law.” Yale 
Law Journal, Vol. LVI, 1947, p. 822 (Berman’s source: All 
Union Institute of Juridical Science, Criminal Law). My italics. 
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old were not to be held responsible before the law, and 
children from fourteen to eighteen years old were 
responsible only if they acted consciously.21 This code 
went through several changes until in 1929 it was 
amended to bring all children up to sixteen before a 
commission for medical and pedagogical measures of 
correction, and children over sixteen were to be treated 
as adults. On April 7, 1935, a decree was passed under 
the title, “Concerning Measures for Combating Crime 
among Minors.” It provided that all children over 
twelve years of age were to be responsible under the 
regular provisions of the criminal code. This decree, 
according to an article celebrating its fifth anniversary, 
corrected the fallacious notion that punishment is not 
an educational measure. 72 As a writer in Pravda said 
at the time of the decree, children with criminal ten- 
dencies “must be made aware that they will not be fed 
on lollipops.” 7% [Under the provisions of this decree 
the death penalty was extended to children above the 
age of twelve for offenses ranging from petty larceny 
to treason—Editor’s note]. 


Behind a!l the talk of “false doctrines,” there is every 
indication that a fundamental reversal of policy in the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents was forced on the 
Soviet Union by problems generated within the Soviet 
system itself. Refugees from the U.S.S.R. who lived 
there during the early 1930’s tell with monotonous 
regularity in a variety of contexts of the enormous 
social unrest that accompanied the period of industriali- 
zation and collectivization; of the large number of 
children who were made homeless; of the general in- 
ability of parents to maintain effective control over 
their children in a situation of unparalleled disorgani- 
zation; and of material want and collapsed moral 
standards.*4 During the period, they say, more and 
more mothers had to leave their children unattended 
while they worked. Soviets writers themselves admit 
that in these years a new type of delinquent arose. One 
of them wrote in 1940: 


But in this period, when we conquered the problem of home- 
less children in the streets, a new cadre of delinquent children 
began to present a serious problem. Their social ties were not 
disrupted by such elemental phenomena as war, flight, or famine. 
These children came from broken homes and from families which 
were not able to maintain effective discipline.2° 


*! These and the following data on the status of children before 
the law are from John N. Hazard, “The Child Under Soviet Law.” 
University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. V, 1938, pp. 424-445. 
(See esp. pp. 442-444). 

“2 Tadevoisian, op. cit., pp. 62-80. 


“8 Manya Gordon. Workers before and after Lenin (New York: 
Dutton, 1941), p. 309. 


“4 The Preface of this book comments on the use of emigres as 
a source. 

“" -D. Gorvits, “The Struggle against Orphaned and Unsupervised 
Children in the USSR,” Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, 1940, Nos. 
5-6. p. 130. 


In Moscow, for example, delinquency increased 100 
per cent between 1931 and 1934.78 In 1935, extensive 
statistics were cited to show the necessity for the 
reform of family and criminal law in order to improve 
the situation with respect to juvenile deliquency.** 


As in the case of the adult criminal, the social 
system could be blamed for the antisocial behavior of 
children only when the Communist Party itself was 
not clearly responsible for the system as it existed. If 
crime is a product of the contradictions of a class 
society, then the elimination of the contradictions by 
the liquidation of classes should eliminate the social 
basis of crime. Soviet theorists were quick to point out 
that Stalin’s declaration of the achievement of socialism 
in 1936 meant that the social basis for crime had been 
eliminated, and that any subsequent deviations from 
the moral norm are an evidence of “capitalist remnant 
in the consciousness of man” and must be eliminated.? * 
Thus, when the system had generated more problems 
than could conveniently be explained away, the respon- 
sibility for them was shifted by blaming them on a 
previous system. Since that system no longer obtained, 
the individual carrier of the influence of that system 
was himself held responsible. 


The Child In the School *” 


OVIET education has changed from a highly experi- 

mental, extremely permissive system, in which the 
basic assumption was an idealized conception of the 
child, to a traditionalistic approach which places a high 
emphasis on discipline and obedience. The techniques 
of instruction have shifted from “learning through 
doing” to “the method of conscious understanding,” 
which places a predominant emphasis on explanation 
and rational comprehension. The goal of education has 
changed from “the bringing up of a creative personality 


26 Sovetskaya Institsiia, 1935, No. 10, cited in N. S. Timashetf, 
The Great Retreat (New York. Dutton, 1946), p. 321. 


27 See Hazard, ‘“‘The Child under Soviet Law,” p. 424. 


“3 The argument runs throughout Vyshinsky’s The Law of 
the Soviet State. 


29 For a more detailed coverage of this topic. the read is 
referred to a number of sources readily available in English. The 
most complete, although not necessarily the most penetrating 
source is M. J. Shore, Soret Education (New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1947). Cthers are N. Hans and S. Hessen, Educational 
Policy in Sovict Russia (London: P. §. King, 1930); A. P. Pinke- 
vitch, The New Education in the Soviet Republic (New York; 
John Day, 1929), which gives a good account of policy in the 
late 1920’s by one of the men who made that policy; Gordon, 
op. cit.; Beatrice King, Changing Man: The Education System o; 
the USSR (New York: Viking Press. 1937); and I Want to Be 
Like Stalin, translated by G. S$. Counts, and N. P. Lodge (New 
York: John Day, 1947), which gives a picture of recent trends 
in education. 
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developed on many sides” °° to that of creating a 
person fulfilling the explicitly defined demands of the 
social and political order. This includes not only 
mastery of certain skills and holding certain points of 
view, but the possession of a specified character struc- 
ture. 


The early period of Soviet education was permeated 
with most of the assumptions which dominated the 
legal profession and other aspects of Soviet society— 
the general reliance on spontaneous processes, but 
especially the belief in the innate goodness of the child. 
External discipline was considered not only unnecessary 
but undesirable; the child would develop in desirable 
directions if that which was natural to him were only 
permitted to unfold freely. Even though the extreme 
emphasis on student self-government which prevailed 
in the early years (1917-21) was quickly modified, 
it was still possible in 1929 for Samuel N. Harper to 
refer to self-government as one of the bases of the 
internal organization of all Soviet schools, from the 
lowest to the highest.” *1 The editor of a recent 
volume of assembled decrees on education, for example, 
called attention to several “serious errors” of the early 
period, among which was “the idealization of the 
‘nature’ of the child.” 32 Despite some tendency for 
this early policy to be modified throughout the 1920’s, 
the really drastic shift of attitude toward the child in 
school did not take place until after 1931. 


As it is to be expected, there was a doctrine of 
“the withering away of the school.” The main pro- 
ponent of this point of view was V. N. Shul’gin, 
director of the Marx-Engels Institute of Pedagogy 
until it was dissolved in 1931, and a leading educational 
theoretician of the period. To Shul’gin, organized 
education ‘was no more than the complement of 
“spontaneous education.” ‘“The masses learn from their 
own experience,” he quoted Lenin as saying. In a 
socialist state the school would wither away, and the 
socialist environment would take the place of the 
school. 


In my opinion, there will be no school in the future communist 
society. The child will go immediately into social work. There 
he will find no pedagogues, but a work director, who will be a 
sufficiently cultured person, and one who knows how to handle 
children. More correctly, we will all be pedagogues. The child 
will go directly from social work to industrial work, and from 
there to the library, where he will find answers to all the ques- 


30 Resolution of a conference of teachers in 1918, quoted in 
Hans and Hessen, op. cit., p. 18. 


31S. N. Harper, Civic Training in Soviet Russia (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929), p. 250. 


32 Direktivy VKP (b) i Postanovleniia Sovetskogo Pravitelstva 
o Narodnom Obrazovanii za 1917-1947 (Directives of the Bolshevik 
Party and Decrees of the Soviet Government on Popular Educa- 
tion). Moscow-Leningrad, 1947, Vol. I. p. 120. 
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tions which interest him. We are approaching closer ana 
closer to this all the time.3% 


Despite the opposition of a number of prominent edu- 
cators, who held that the state is a “purposive organi- 
zation” which organizes education for its maximum 
effectiveness.** Shul’gin’s position remained the ofh- 
cially dominant one until 1931. 


The principles of didactics in vogue before 1931 were 
quite in harmony with Shul’gin’s emphasis on “spon- 
taneous” education. The basis of early Marxian theories 
of education was that the child should learn by doing 
socially useful work. Despite several modifications in 
this doctrine between 1917 and 1932, it remained 
essentially a project approach similar to that of Ameri- 
can progressive education. In fact, it was largely an 
imitation of the most progressive techniques of Ameri- 
can education. The teacher organized the child’s school 
work around a given theme; basic knowledge and skills 
were presumed to be acquired in the course of working 
out the project. 


But, as in other areas of Soviet society, after 1930 
reliance on spontaneous processes gave way to active, 
purposeful intervention. By 1931, steps began to be 
taken to “restore the teacher to his rightful place in 
the school.” In 1932 the project method was dropped 
and the traditional method of instruction in reading, 
writing, and other subjects was introduced. In July 
of 1936, the final and most decisive step in reversing 
the early trend of Soviet education was taken when 
the Central Committee of the Party issued a memorable 
decree, “Concerning Pedological Perversions in the 
System of the People’s Commissariat of Education.” 
With the implementation of this decree primary reli- 
ance on spontaneous processes in education disappeared. 
“Training,” the deliberately directed process of educa- 
tion, took the place of the “environment.” Respon- 
sibility for the development of the child was placed 
on the teacher and the family, rather than on a general 
faith in the innate qualities of the child and the favor- 
able influence of the environment. Ultimately the 
category of “‘self-training” was added, thus fixing much 
of the responsibility on the child himself. 


Consolidation of the New Social Order 


HERE were two critical periods in the course of 
social change in the Soviet Union: 1928-1931, 
when the First Five Year Plan got under way and many 


33 V.N. Shul’gin, Narodnoe Prosveshchenie (Popular Education), 
1925, Nos. 10-11, p. 126; quoted in A. G. Kalashnikov, Ocherki 
Marsistskoi Pedagogiki (Essays in Marxist Pedagogy; Moscow, 
1929), Vol. I, p. 367. 


34 See Shore op. cit., pp. 156-163. for a discussion of the opposi- 


tion to Shul’gin, notably the positions of Kalashnikov and Freed- 
man. 
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policy decisions were made, and 1935-1937, when the 
new social order was consolidated. The changes of the 
latter period were a logical and virtually inevitable 
result of the policy decisions of the early period. They 
were in essence the process of putting back together 
what the first changes had torn apart. 

The period of rapid industrialization and collectivi- 
zation accentuated old problems and created many new 
ones. From 1931 on, it became gradually apparent that 
the urgency of human problems was becoming greater 
than the urgency of problems of material and technique. 
Beginning with this year, one finds in the speeches of 
Stalin and other leaders an increasing preoccupation 
with the question of individual responsibility and ini- 
tiative, and of social control. To some extent this was 
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a result of the demands which the new industry placed 
on manpower. In 1933, for example, Molotov an- 
nounced that the chief task of the Second Five Year 
Plan would not be industrial expansion, but the con- 
solidation of the organization of the new enterprises 
and the mastering of techniques.?° The climax in the 
recognition of this problem came in Stalin’s speech of 
1935 when he said, “Having emerged from the period 
of dearth of technique, we have entered a new period, 
I would say, of a dearth of people, of cadres . . . The 
old slogan, ‘technique decides everything’ . . . must 


35 See Molotiov’s speech in From the First to the Second Five- 
Year Plan: A Symposium (New York: International Publishers, 
no date, p. 127). 
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— Arne xe mogk Ha sawed KaptnHe! 
— Shogun y MeHs Ha 3aqHemM nnaHe!l 


CREATIVE METHOD 


—And where are the people in your painting? 
—The people I keep in the background. 


From Krohodil, Moscow, April 20. 1952 
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now be replaced by a new slogan, ‘cadres decide every- 
thing.’” 36 As we shall see in subsequent chapters, 
this marked an upsurge in the importance of training 


in Soviet society, and produced important changes in 


psychology, psychotechnics, and education. 


In addition to the demands of industry, there were 
other developments accentuating problems of social 
control and creating the need for tighter controls over 
the individual. Soviet refugees are emphatic in their 
contention that although the rapid industrialization 
of the country created new enthusiasts in some quarters, 
there was a general decline in the over-all level of 
enthusiasm among the older supporters of the regime— 
some because they belonged to defeated factions, others 
because they disapproved of the human costs involved 
in liquidating various social groups and the general 
sacrifices involved in forced industrial expansion and 
agricultural collectivization. 


The speeches of Soviet leaders in the period after 
the First Five Year Plan show a recurrent theme, the 
difficulty of social control. One point is made re- 
peatedly: the success of collectivization had created a 
vast new class of malcontents, the displaced kulak and 
his family, relatives, and friends. (Interviews with 
ex-peasants indicate that in the minds of the peasants 
the Bolshevik regime began only with collectivization) . 
As speaker after speaker pointed out, those new mal- 
contents presented special problems since the kulaks 
and nepmen (profiteers of the NEP) were now des- 
troyed as a group and dispersed throughout the social 
erder.2* They were no longer identifiable as kulaks 
or nepmen, but they were the “yes-but-ers” who did 
not oppose the regime openly, but sabotaged it by 
calculated over-or-under-enthusiasm, by well meaning 
“mistakes.” Thus attention had to be focused on the 
individual tather than on the social group. Not only 
did antisocial behavior have to be forestalled by explicit 
external sanctions, but the enlistment of support for 
the regime had to be stimulated by the creation of 
positive rewards in the form of increased wage in- 
centives. 


36 Stalin, Leninism, pp. 363-364. 
Pp 


37 See especially the speech of Stalin in From the First to the 
Second Five-Year Plan, pp. 1-31; somewhere in virtually every 
speech in this book this theme occurs. 
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The same trends we have noted in law and education 
were manifested in other sections of Soviet society. In 
literature, the rise of the importance of the individual 
was reflected by a shift from featuring the broad 
anonymous mass as a hero, to the depiction of the 
individual Soviet man as the leading figure.?* In 1934, 
Soviet writers were urged to create a literature of 
“revolutionary romanticism,” and to avoid the tenden- 
cies of bourgeois literature, “which depicts the small 
deeds of small people.” #9 


In 1935, the Stakhanovite movement, which involved 
enlisting the support of the workers themselves in re- 
organizing the work process and stimulating increase 
in production, was initiated to spur industria! produc- 
tion. In the early and middle 1930’s, the school of the 
historian Pokrovskii, previously the official historical 
school, was attacked for underestimating the role of 
the individual in history. In 1938, the new “Short 
History of the Communist Party” was issued along 
with a special decree warning against the “vulgarized” 
conception of the individual in history; 4 that is to 
say, against underestimating the importance of the 
individual in history and the importance of the party 
in shaping Soviet history. 


Two phases are apparent in the development of the 
new conception of the role of the individual in society. 
The first phase, reflected in the controversies in eco- 
nomic planning and philosophy, was designed to liberate 
the leaders from the bonds of determinism so that they 
might be free to act in changing social institutions. 
The second, exemplified by increasingly tight controls 
on the individual, was designed to place on the ordinary 
Soviet citizen responsibility for his own behavior and 
to remove from the social system the blame for many 
of the social problems which arose. The individual 
Soviet citizen, according to the new formulation, is a 
conscious, purposeful actor. But he is free to act, only 
within the limits circumscribed by the regime, free to 
act only in the pursuit of socially accepted goals. 


“8 See the discussion of the hero in Soviet literature in G. 
Reavey. Soviet Literature Today (London: Lindsay Drummond, 
1946), pp. 62-63. 


39 Problems of Soviet Literature, Moscow. 1935, p, 22. 


40 Pravda, November 15, 1938. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Motors and Men and Monators 


Raymond A. Bauer: 

The New Man in Soviet Psychology 
Harvard University Press, 1952, 222 pages. 
Reviewed by Bertram D. Wolfe ! 


HERE is a deceptive air of continuity about the 

Soviet regime. A minority party, which seized 
power in 1917 under the slogan of “all power to the 
Soviets,” is still the party in control, and the govern- 
ment is still called “Soviet.” Even the Party Secretary 
has remained the same for over three decades. 


But if one examines the history of any Soviet insti- 
tution, this surface impression of continuity vanishes. 
The Soviets, which were to wield all power, are reduced 
to a rubber stamp. The party has become something 
other than a political party; no longer does it contest 
elections, set policies, discuss or decide or vote on 
anything. The Secretary, whose original role was that 
of servant of the Central Committee, has purged a 
majority of its members. The state, which was to 
“wither away,” has swollen to totality. 


The same superficial continuity of labels and formu- 
las and the same reversals in meaning characterize the 
history of ideas and theories. It is his awareness of this 
complex process which gives Mr. Bauer’s The New Man 
in Scviet Psychology its unique value and saves him 
from the pitfalls that trip most historians of ideas when 
they try to write on the Soviet Union and use its own 
pronouncements as their chief documentation. 


Thus the Soviet pundits called their decrees on 
psychology ‘“‘Marxist” in the 1920’s, and continued to 
call their contrary pronouncements “Marxists” in the 
1930’s, though the basic conceptions of the two periods 
are as far apart as the North Pole from the South. Since 
Marx was a massive, seminal, and unsystematic thinker 
who continued to develop frequently contradictory 
views throughout a stormy lifetime, it is quite possible 
for the party bosses who dictate theories to find quota- 
tions from Marx to buttress and adorn the most opposed 
viewpoints. This leads Mr. Bauer to begin his book 
with a chapter on ““Two Kinds of Marxism.” Cutting 
through the appearance of continuity provided by the 
use of the term “Marxist,” he finds that what Lenin 
meant by Marxism is so far apart from what Stalin 
means by the same word that the rule of the latter 
has produced ‘ta new body of social theory and prac- 
tice which may legitimately be called Stalinism.” And 


'Mr. Wolfe’s review originally appeared in The Saturday 
Revicn of Literature, New York, June 14, 1952. 


this in turn involves a new Stalinist pyschology and 
a new Stalinist-model Soviet man. 

The 1920’s was a period of diversity, in psychology 
as in all the sciences and in the arts. But from an 
examination of its psychological literature, Mr. Bauer 
comes to the conclusion that the dominant Soviet 
approach was mechanistic, with man’s higher processes 
of cerebration tending to be reduced to simple reactions 
to the environment, to conditioned reflexes and physi- 
ological processes. Consciousness was largely treated 
as an epiphenomenon, or even shown the door as a 
deluder or an illusion. 

But in the early 1930’s Stalin began to transform the 
environment at a rapid and ruthless tempo, with little 
regard for objective possibilities or the subjective feel- 
ings of the great mass of producer-consumers. Now 
he found it necessary to give a new role to consciousness 
and will. “There are no fortresses which Bolsheviks 
cannot take by storm,” was the motto. The whole model 
of the ‘““New Soviet Man” was correspondingly altered 
in the image of a conscious voluntarism. 


In the later 1930’s th: importance of the environ- 
ment was reasserted once more, but now it was the 
‘new socialist environment.” Moreove1, there were the 
great purges, which made rulers and ruled alike aware 
that discipline would not again relax after a couple of 
Five Year Plans, but that the ordinary Soviet man was 
henceforth for the state, like nature itself, just a part 
of the environment, to be transformed and manipulated 
as the state required for the state’s purposes. 

Now all the sciences were totally politicalized and 
required to develop partinost (partyness—the very word 
is untranslatable). All theoretical positions and practi- 
cal applications had to be reconsidered from the stand- 
point of “party vigilance” and state needs. If the 
objective facts were refractory, so much the worse for 
them, and for the scientists who had had the mis- 
fortune to note them. 


The first victims of this new state of affairs, writes 
Mr. Bauer, were experimental psychology and the ap- 
plied fields of psychotechnics and child study (“‘ped- 
ology”). What was the point of experimentation if 
the conclusions were prejudged? What was the point 
of testing for fitness (psychotechnics) if every one 
should be conscriptable into whatever job the state 
willed? What was the point of studying the attitudes 
of Soviet children on matters on which only one possi- 
ble attitude was permitted? 


As long as the Bolsheviks had been primarily revolu- 
tionists interested in transforming the society in which 
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they ruled, Mr. Bauer explains in one of the central 
thoughts of his book, they could continue to hold on 
to the humanistic and optimistic theories concerning 
backwardness, social deviation, and crime which they 
had inherited from nineteen century socialism. If 
children were backward, it was laid to the environment 
which left them underprivileged. If man stole, this 
was laid to poverty in the midst of plenty, to capitalism. 
But once the Stalinist blueprints for a new society were 
officially proclaimed to have been fulfilled, once the 
Soviet Union had become the land of socialism, the 
perfect present that is the image of the future of all 
other lands, it became embarrassing to ascribe either 
mental backwardness or moral deviation to the state- 
created, state-approved, state-glorified environment. 


It was at this very moment of perfection that the 
wholesale punishments began, the arrests and purges 
which formed an ironic counterpoint to the new Soviet 
constitution. These punitive actions could be justified 
only if the environment were totally exonerated and 
the individual held consciously and voluntarily respon- 
sible for his acts and omissions. This involved another 
major change in the official Soviet conception of per- 
sonality, and fresh, severe limitations on the science 
and scope of psychology. 


It involved, too, a third model of the “New Soviet 
Man” not sharply enough differentiated by Mr. Bauer 
from the model of the early 1930’s. It is this model 
which is the latest, and which is used to this day as 
the blueprint for the turning out of the Soviet man 
by the schools, the unions, the party, the police, and 
all the agencies involved in the production and repro- 
duction of the model Soviet citizen. 


What is this “New Soviet Man” like, as Mr. Bauer 
finds his specifications in psychological literature? Con- 
sciousness has been restored to him, for how can he be 
held accountable for his acts if they spring from forces 
of which he is unconscious, or from the environment 
which the state has created and found good? But this 
consciousness, Mr. Bauer writes, “is the concept whereby 
the Soviet citizen is, in fact, liberated from determinism 
and tied to the service of the state.” Know what the 
state ordains, and voluntarily and consciously and 
eagerly do it, and you are, in the Soviet sense, free; for 
“freedom is the recognition of necessity.” Thus the 
new consciousness is a state-filled consciousness, made 
up of state-ordained ideas and ideals and motives, and 
a state-decreed character and sense of duty. Responsi- 
bility for helping to develop this “New Soviet Man” 
is now the only significant task left to psychology, 


which expains why it is largely reduced to pedagogy, 
and pedagogy in turn to indoctrination and training. 


Hence, Mr. Bauer concludes, “‘psychology has become 
subordinate to politics”, and it is “the extent of this 
political interference that is deadly to the science.” 


Having reached this point, Mr. Bauer ends his book 
with a question which perplexes him, and to which he 
does not hazard an answer. As his book went to press 
he was puzzled by the fact that Pavlov, so fashionable 
in the 1920’s, has been revived as of 1952, and psy- 
chologists are being enjoined to “return to correct Pav- 
lovian principles.” Does that mean that “conscious- 
ness” is to be banished once more, in favor of condition- 
ed reflexes? Why are the dictators in psychology put- 
ting such emphasis on Pavlov’s “second signal sytem,” 
which played so minor a role in Pavlov’s own experi- 
ments? It seems appropriate to close this review with 
a conjecture as to the answer. 


Pavlov’s “‘second-signal system” distinguishes man 
from the lower animals. Animals react, according to 
Pavlov, only to immediate excitation from the en- 
vironment, while can can stimulate himself by words, 
symbols, concepts. It is this reviewer’s conjecture that 
the Soviet rulers have set themselves in the 1950’s to 
the final psychological task for the total state, namely, 
the conditioning of man to react to slogans, formulas, 
symbols, rather than to the real world within him and 
around him, That Mr. Bauer does not hit upon this 
speculation, seems to the reviewer to suggest the one 
real weakness in his book. Whether out of reticence 
(pulling one’s punches is a kind of academic occupa- 
tional weakness), or out of an incomplete awareness 
of the nature of totalitarianism, Mr. Bauer nowhere 
draws the full implications that come from the total 
politicalization or statification of ali life and thought 
in the total state. Again and again, Mr. Bauer uses 
such expressions as “coordinated with the society” when 
what he should say is “coordinated with the needs of 
the state.” For it is of the nature of the total state that 
it deems itself coextensive with society and leaves no 
residue for autonomous organizations, or an autonomous 
spirit, Or autonomous arts and sciences. A greater 
awareness of this would have made yet clearer Mr. 
Bauer’s grim picture of the state of Soviet psychology 
and the blueprint for the “New Soviet Man.” But it 
is grim enough in all conscience, and one must be grate- 
ful to Mr. Bauer for the thorough, quiet, and authori- 
tative way in which he has presented and documented 
his picture. 






























